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| POWERFUL NEW SERIAL hy ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW STARTS 


TWO MONTHS 
IN THE 
SECOND DIVISION. 


This remarkable series of 
-— £2,000 000 = 


revelations of Prison Life 
Free Insurance. } JEEKLY. ‘| by a refined and educated 


lady starts inside. 
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‘‘The British ees 5 
Journal”’ says: 


‘‘ Vi-Cocoa is a very palatable 
beverage of great stimulating 
and’ sustaining properties." 


\\ SY \ 
ANY 


If you wish to use the cocoa which the best doctors prefer 


ou must use Dr. Tibbles’ ‘Vi-Cocoa. 


‘‘The Medical Press and Circular ’’ JespIAINS why, Doctors recommend 
Vi-Cocoa. 


_ti Circular. Gi 1888. 


The “Medical Press’’ saya: ‘We regard 
Vi-Cocoa as a product which distinctly supplies 
a want in these days of high-pressure existence. 
A stimulating feod, such as Vi-Cocoa, especially 
when taKen by over-:worked or feeble persons, 
is one which ensures its own digestion. In this |_ 
respect .it offers certain adwantages over other 
food products which do not possess stimulating 
properties, and from this point of view, therefore, 
it can be highly recommended. ; 


It is a mistake to think that Cocoa, as Cocoa, contains much food. 
Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa is not like cther Cocoas. It is the invention of a 
‘leading food expert. No other cocoa gives you. so much food for so 
little money as 


“You buy it at the 
‘Grocer’s, 6d., 9d., 1/6: 


Cocoa | 


ii. 


To KILL the Moth whose young 
Grow fat while your ere eating, 


Just scatter well—your furs 
The Powder made by KEATIN ING. 


BEETLES 


MOSQUITOS 


It Kills Bugs, Fleas, Moths, 


in 1d. tins. 
"Harmless to eve 


and irritating Insects. 
KEATING’S and don’t go away without it. all 


Oilmen, Stores, ete. Tins, 3d., 6d., and ls. ; Bellows, 9d. 


Revolving Heel, 
All are good. 


fatigue—cach means improved - health. 
this worth the cost of a pair of 


RUBBER HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be 
experienced; five minutes’ 
experience Of them is more 
convincing than five pages 
about them. 


Try a five-mile walk 
with Wood - Milne 
Rubber Heels, and 
then without them 
—judge that way, 
But mind they 
must be WOOD- 
“MILNE. Namo 
on every one. 
From all, bootmakers. 


/KAKSON’S WEEKLY. 


PEACE FOR ONE PENNY. You can now buy iS, ai tee 


harmful 
. Ask for 
hemists, Grocers, 


‘Take your Choice 


Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. 
Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes the hardest road feel soft and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 
Is not 


WOOD-MILNE = 


8) Gommunications respecting Advertisements should ba sant to the Advertisement Department, * PEARSON’ § WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREE 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 3, 1908, 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 

Thirst, Giddiness, 


Rheumatic or ¥. 
Gouty Poison. Feveris 
Cold w: 


perature 

Quick Pulse ¢ 
Feverish Con. 
ditions 
ally. It proves 
beneficial in the 

early stages of 
Diarrhea. 


gener: 


CAUTION. | 
Examine the Capsule'and 
see that it is marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flatlery. 
—IMIT ATION. 


iT 18 MOST VALUABLE TO 
TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


Gd. EDITIONS OF 
FAMOUS NOVELS \cisa 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 


Author of “Who Killed Professor Greer?” 


THE TICKENCOTE TREASURE. 
THREE GLASS EYES. 

WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH. 

aa maila ON 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN Ct BRITAIN 


8, & Electro 
GRAV? 


ters 
beaut: J ee 


Passion) Weak? esses 
Arico’ 


Ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to procure these 
novels for you; or they may be had, post free, 8d. 
each, the four volumes for 2s. 6d., from 
C, ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd,, {7 Henrietta St., 

LONDON, W.C. 


wo 
JAS. wom sick pet & Bosinampte on Ke 
, London, W.C. 
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A CLIENT WITH 


£G 
MAKES 


£4,047 19 i€ 


"See page 1003. 
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JUDGE AND JUROR. 
- I, was a juryman who outwitted a judge, and that, 
without telling an untruth. He came breathlessly into 
the court : 
Oh, my lord, if you can excuse me, pray do. I 
don’t know which will die first—my wife or my daughter.” 
“Dear me, that’s sad,” said the innocent judge. 
}f Certainly ; you are excused.” 
The next day the juryman was met by a friend, who 
fn a sympathetic voice asked : 
“ How is your wife ?” 
\ She's all right, thank you.” 
j * And your daughter ?”’ 
| * She's all right, too. Why do you ask?” 
| §*Why, yesterday you said you did not know which 
Id die first.” 


*Nordol. Thatis a problem that time alone can solve.” 
DOC 


i (to new housemaid) : “ Now, my dear, you just 
taste that. It’s adrop of the oldest wine in this country.” 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 3, 1909. 


WHY HE WAS CAUGHT. 

Wrra the luxurious ease of a millionaire, James, the 
butler at No. 4, lay comfortably on three chairs and a 
pillow in the pantry at half-past four in the afternoon read- 
ing a penny novelette. 

‘At the end of each paragraph he took a munch at his 
mistress’s currant cake, and at the bottom of each page 
a pull at his master’s brandy ; but he did not hear the foot- 
step on the stair. 

he story became tenser, 
emptier, and the step nearer. 

“James!’? The butler jumped up, & erg 4 blush 
suffusing his countenance. It was the mistress of No. 4. 

“ James!” repeated the lady angrily. ‘“‘ How is it 
that whenever I come into the pantry I find you idling 
your time away sprawled out reading a newspaper or 
something ?” 

The butler glanced reproachfully at his niistress’s feet. 
“ Well, ma'am,” he said, “ it’s all on account of them old 
rubber-soled shoes,” 


the cake smaller, the bottle 


Entered a? 


Sratioxzas’ Harty, TWOPENCE. 


ONE FOR THE CUSTOMER, 

A RATHER loudl “gentle nan” stepped into & 
big necktie shop the other day, and in an reunesiona tone 
uttered the one word, “ Neckties!'’ Then he threw back 
his head, as if the assistants were entirely beneath his 
notice. 
air aggravated the assistant, but he 

a number of the latest patterns. 

very politely, “are the very newest 
styles, and are excellent quanty at a shilling.” 

“A shilling!” haughtily snapped the customer. 
“A shilling! Do I look like a man who would wear & 
ime tie? Is there anything about me to indicate 
that ?”” 

st pardon, sir!” meekl interposed the assistant: 
“ The sixpenny counter is at the other end of the shop!" 

SOC 

Launppyman: “I regret to tell you, sir, that one ( 
your shirts is lost.” 

Customer : ‘“ But, here, I have just paid you threepence- 

halfpenn 


. Besenesk peeey : for doing it a 
as it ain't; my 2 “Qui 
mother's got a lot of elder HOLIDAY HINTS FOR WHITSUN. t sir, We laundered 
wine at home.” , Our Artist Offers a Few S — it we lost it.” 
Soc ssi Soe 


*T’ve had a great deal 
‘of pleasure from anticipat- 
ing the trip.” 

* More pensibly - than 
you'll get from tho trip 
ateelf.”” 

“That's what I think: 
Bo I’ve decided to stay at 
home and save the money.” 

>——S0C 

‘#00 GREAT A TEST. 
Tae parlourmaid entered 
Miss iline’s dressing- 
room as that young lady 
pat before the glass 
putting on the last few dabs 
of powder. 

Oh, Miss Aniline,” she 
paid, “both them young 
ge you're engaged to is 

the sitting-room, and 
they seem to have found 
out as you've been false to 
both, and it looks as if 
there's going to be a row.” 

“ Goodness me, Matilda,” 
exclaimed the startled fair 
" “whatever shall I 
do?” : 

Matilda thought for a 
moment and then answered, 
I know, miss. I'll go 
and tell them you're crying 


ser vr out ause your 
ther’s lost ‘all his money, and you can keep the one 
who stays.” 


WHILST 
MORE 
RAMBLE IS TO BE COMMENDED. 


EXERCISE 


It 16 ADVISABLE TO GO AWAY 
PARED FOR ALL WEATHERS. 


FOR THOSE THAT REQUIRE 
A COUNTRY 


AND YO SEND YOUR HEAVIER 
LUGGAGE !N ADVANCE. 


THEN AGAIN. A CHEAP AND ENJOY- 
ABLE TIME MAY BE HAD WITH 
A MOTOR CAR. 


ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 
Tus surface of the sea rose and fell with sickening 


Matilda departed, and in a short time returned with @| monotony. The great ocean liner rolled and pitched. 


blank look on her face. 
‘ Well,” inquired the young lady, “ which ?” 
‘* Please, miss,” returned the maid, “they've both 


me.” 
- OC 
Sma: ‘ Why does a woman take a man's name when 
she marries him ?”’ 
He: “ Why does she take everything else he’s got ?”” 
o_0Cc— 


The young bride covered her pallid countenance with 
her hands. 
“ Harry,” she faltered, ‘“ do you still love me ?” 

“My darling, more than ever!” vowed her compas- 
sionate spouse. 

An eloquent silence. 

The surface of the sea rose and fell with sickening 
monotony. The great ocean liner rolled and pitched. 

“* Harry,” she gasped, turning aside her pale and ghastly 


De. Gairrin: ‘I must say the world is very ungrateful | face— Harry, I thought that would make me feel 


towards our profession. 
Memorial erected to a doctor.” 
Mrs, Golightly : ‘‘ Oh, doctor, think of our cemeteries!” 
>_—_ OC 
MIGHT BE WORSE. 

Tux elderly Miss Charitee settled down among the rural 
Inhabitants, and soon made herself conspicuous by the 
kindly interest she manifested in their welfare. 

A few days ago she met Mrs. Flanagan, whose right eye 
ag as black as it was possible for » human fist to make } 
Sympathetic to a degree the lady expressed the hope 
that her unfortunate friend soon would be able to sce 


How seldom ono sees a public] better; but it doesn’t!” 


>So 


HER ONE CONDITION. 
“Miss Ports,” trembled the youth, as he parted from 
her at the door, “ there is something I must say to you.” 
“ Proceed,” she urged him, with an encouraging smile. 
“Though I’m now only a poor inventor,” he stammered, 
“yet my airship is nearer perfection than ever. I—I 
have but two ideals in life—you and my airship. Will 


you—er—will you marry me?” 


She was silent. 
“Ah, you hesitate!’ he said. 
time to think it over. 


“ But ’tis well, Take 
I will come again for my answer. 


Yes,” she answered coyly, “ you may come again— 


philo- | upon one condition ” 


things in a better light. 
“After all, Mrs. Flanagan,” she went on, “ your May I?” 
trouble might have been worse.” : 
“Shure you're right,” answered the woman, 
sophically. “I might be like yourself, miss, with no 
fusband at all.” 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” but too 


“Which is——? ” asked the gallant lover breathlessly. 
“That you come in your airship,” she murmured. 


Ir You ARE ING VARIE 
SPEND RA AITSUN "NABER CANVA mor 


FINALLY, IF YOU_ARE C 


“A penny for your 
thoughts,” said the post- 


man. | 
> ‘ What do you mean ?,” 
inquired the poet. 
+ », 
There’s a penny due on 
this returned manuscript.” 


>CO0OC< 
CRUSHING. 

At a trial an unmarried 
woman of uncertain age 
got into the witness-box to 

examined, and the 
following conversation took 
place between her and the 
opposing counsel : 

unsel: “‘ How old are 
you?” 
Miss Jane: ‘Oh, weel, 
sir, I am an unmarri 
woman, and dinna think it 
right to answer that 
question.” . 

Judge : “ Oh, yes, answer 
the gentleman: How old 


are you?” 

Miss Jane: ‘* Weel-a- 
weel, I am fifty.” 

Gounsel: “Are you not 
more ?” 


. SpE away i s Jane: “ Weel, I am 


UNABLE 
A HOLIDAY, SPEND THE 
TIME QUIETLY INDOORS. ay 
e inquisitive lawyer 

still further asked if she had 
any hopes of getting married, to which Miss Jane replied : 

* Weel, sir, I winna tell a lee ; I hinna lost hope yet.” 
peat ef adding, ‘ but I widna marry you, for I am sick 
and tired o’ your palaver already.” 


Se Oh el 


Wicas: “He used to help her up and down stairs 
before they were married.” 

Mrs. Wiggs : ‘‘ Now she has to look out lest he trips her.”” 

COC 

Cuarrre: “Don’t you think Society is an empty 
thing ?"” 

Miss Fuller : “ I think there are lots of empty things in 
Society.” 

>—_0c~< 
PLEASED HIS MAJESTY. 

Tue dark monarch from sunny Africa was being shown 
over a great engineering place by the manager, who, 
in explaining the working of certain’machinery, unfortu- 
nately got his coat-tails caught in it, and in a moment 
was being whirled round at so many revolutions per 
minute. 

Luckily for the manager his garments wore unequal 
to the strain of more than a few revolutions, and he was 
hurled dishevelled and dazed at the feet of the Royal 
visitor. 

That exalted personage roared with laughter, and said 
something to his zaterpeetes 

“Sah,” said that functionary to the manager, “his 
Majesty say he am berry pleased with de trick, an’ will 
you please do it again ?’ 


many ninepences can never spoil the FRESH AIR FUND. 


me sks ee 
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When Mark Twain was Serious. 


Mark Twatn is never taken serlously, end he appears 
to be sometimes rather annoyed at the fact. It is told in 
“ Harper’s “Monthly ” that not long ago he wrote & 
poem which he never dreamed of giving to the world on 
account of its seriousness ; but on being invited to address 
the -women students of a certain University, he was 
persuaded by @ near friend to read this poem. 

‘At the close of his lecture he said: “ Now, ladies, I 
am going to read you @ poem of mine ”—which was 
greeted with bursts of uproarious laughter. 

“ But this is a truly serious poem,” he asseverated— 
only to be greeted with renewed and, this time, more 

| uproarious laughter. 

Nettled by this misunderstanding, he -put the poem 

iin his pocket, saying, “ Well, young ladies, since you 
do not believe me serious, I shall not read the poem,” 

“¢Why, Calhoun,” said the barber, ‘ are you taking a | at which the audience almost went into convulsions of 

merriment. 
said the old man, in a stately voice, 

golden weddin’, sah. Ah’m sally- 


978 


————o 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Sean 


Not in It. 


Mas. Carnie Crarmin Catt, the Amcrican sufiragis: 
wader, apropos of woman suffrage, said : 

“Men of that sort—men of that stupid sort—treat us 
women like little children or pet animals. They make 
no account of us whstever. They are like old Calhoun 


morning in his Q 
rose in his buttonbole and cotton gloves on his large 


yere,” 


am moh 
bratin’ hit.’ 
“*But your wife,’ said the barber, 
usual, I saw her at the tub as I came out. 


As to Mr. Maugham. 

Tnzy were discussing the proper pronunciation of the 
name of W. Somersot Mai the new dramatist, 
who suddenly burst on London a few months ago with 
four plays. 

“That name is pronounced * Mawm,’ ” declared one. 

“ No—it’s surely ‘Mawum,’ ” opined somebody else. 

“© Mahm ’ is better,” declared another. 

“Why not ‘ Muggum’?” said one who inclined to the 


‘is working 4s 
Why isn’t 


‘She hain’t got 


“¢ Ber?’ 7 
She’s mah fou’ th.’” 


nuffiv’ to do with it. 


An Assize Court Story. 


AN amusing “first brief” story was told some time | faeetious. 
ago by Mr. Rufus Isaacs. : And they tel quite heated about it. 
‘Mr. Isaacs’ client, a fruit merchant, was being sued “Why, of course it’s ‘Mawm’!” 
by  costermonger, who alleged that certain gs he “ Nonsense—it’s ‘Mawam’ !”” 
had hased were unfit for haman food. “ No |—‘ Mahm’!” 

‘The costermonger, who. in person, did not “¢Muggum ’—by all means.” 


Until finally one who had done nothing so far but show 
signs of growing impatience and ennui suddenly brought 
his fist down on the table 


take kindly to the process 0 cross-examination to which 
County Court judge 


Look you ere, gov'nor,” said the exasperated suitor, | “* Mum’s’ the word ! ” he shouted. 
turning to Mr. Isaacs, “ gome of these ‘ere figs is in court, That ended the discussion. 
aad it you eee three of ’em and ain’t sick in five minutes, 
rl my blooming case.” * 
The ye called upon Mr. Isaacs to make the experi- | . The Spoils. 
ment, but the learned gentleman declined’ to risk his | | Sum Caspar Purpomw Cuarxs, director of the New 
rofessional utation’ in so unusual @ manner, and | York Metropolitan Museum, said at a dinner: 
suggested that his chent should und the ordeal. “The removal of the duty on works of art will cause 
: i ” whispe :* fruit merchant, tremendous purchasing abroad this summer by America’s 
“i¢ T don’t eat those figs?” - | art-loving millionai Like locusts, they will sweep 
Mr. Isaaca intimated that he would lose his case. | Europe bare.” 


“Yt reminds me,” ‘he said, “ of Marshal Soult’s visit 
to the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. 

“The Marshal, after inspecting this stately mansion 
that dominates Park Comer, said : 


the unhcsitating 


reply. 
‘And the proceedings at onee resulted in the triumph 
wf the costermonger. 


ae ee that I see none of the Madrid 

A Hospital Story. mas : : 
A. oon story is told of Dr. X——, who is the physician “ ie or pry agua ‘that my army 
in charge of female wards of one of our best-known | wag only in Madrid after the one commanded by your- 


charitable institutions. 


One evening, about nine o'clock, Mary, a new Irish one 

ecrvant gitl, knocked at the door, saying: Poor Billiards. 

“Doctor, the head nurse wants you to come down | Srsvexsox, the billiard player, was talking about 
to supper.” some poor billiard tables he had seen. 


One summer on the West Coast of Ireland,” he ssid, 
“another man and I were overtaken by @ storm, and 
had to go into a tavern for shelter. The rain fell steadily. 
We three or four long hours before us. Time began 


The doctor, swelling in his pride of superiority above 
the nurses, sent the Irish girl away with a cnrt message. 
Half an hour later the head nurse came to hia room 
looking very serious. j 


“Doctor.” she said, “Number Eight is very bad | to hang heavily on our bands. 

indeed ; I think you ought to see her at once.” “et tondlord’ said I, ‘do you happen to have s billiard 
“Why did you not let me know before 2” was the reply: a 
“Why, doctor!’ said the nurse, “ F sent you word “<¢ Sure,’ said the landlord. ‘ Sure ; just ste this way.’ 

by Mary half an hour 1” ; “He sad the landiven the door of » atk, 
“The fool!” said the doctor. “She told me to room. We saw an antiquated table with » pate 

come down to supper!” choth, and in the comer was » rack of crooked cues. 
“Why!” said the nurse, “T gent you word to come “© Any balls?’ said I. ; 

down to Eight!” “© ure,’ said the landlord, and he unlocked a closet, 
An made the whole thing clear. Mary thought and laid on the table three white balls, all alike—there 


was no spot, you know. 
“*But see here,’ I remonstrated, ‘how do you tell 


these balls apart ?’ 
“Oh, that’s all right,’ said he. ‘You soon get to 
know ’em by their shape.’ ” 


Rough on the Child. 
Dr. Adler, the Jewish Rabbi, said 


it more po * than to 


say, “ Come down to ate.” 
The Bather. 


Marx Twarx was censuring the extravagance of 
the American multi-milfionaire. 

“ Just consider,” he said, “ these new travel bath 
tubs. I understand they're getting’as common ase! ic 
elevators. oe 


‘A reporter was telling me about them. He called | apes the 

on a cotton millionaire one Sunday morning. The man, hes 8 work, and, second, 

millionaire received him in his dressing-room, and after | the child, who has a not to work.” 

their business talk was over, the wonders of the house} A friend complimented Rabbi upon this 

were taken up. epigram’s brilliancy. , ‘ 
“The millionaire boasted about his Raphaels and| “Brilliant or not, it is true,” the Rabbi answered. 


lant and French 
Gobelins ; but he 
bath tub. 


the worst of it. Somo 


boasted above all about his trave being found to de 


®<Tt’s onyx, he said, ‘a lovely golden shade. It | him wrong. 
runa by electricity, on tiny pneumatic tyres, smooth and| ‘There was 6 little .” he “who was 
silent. Whenever I dont feel disposed to leave this | given underdone apple af ened i The little 
wom, it comes in here to me, filled, just as I like it, for ate heartily of the pie; it with him, and 
with genuine Atlantic Ocean water, brought up from reat pain he roared hustily. 

and warmed to 80 degrees. It comes in any} ‘ visitor said with a frown to his mother 
time I push this button.’ “He's go no business to yell like that. If he was 


“* Push it now,’ said the reporter, coon 
“The button was the doors slid magically 

, and the great onyx bath glided in stately silence 
eo roum. But in it sat the millionaire’s horrified 


“Break, break, trzats, 02 thy cold, grey stones, 
June number out on Friday, fourpences 


trae in the child’s case. The child, | 


O sea,” Bring, bring. bring, 


Baron Hemet Du Roruscwiep wae once invelved in 
an amusing, incident, in which & well-known Parisian 
theatrical ge toek part. 

The Baron offered him a play, which he praetic 
accepted without looking at. ‘‘ Yes, my dear Baron, 7 
he said, “ of course I’ll produce it, aud I am very flattered 
you should have bro it to me first.” 
mgnn but you must = 
“* for it not suit 
will. I wil come ngage. to-mOTTOW, 
had time to look over it.” 

“ All right, do,” manager. 

Next day, when the Baron presented himself, he was 
received with “It's a masterpiece, my 
dear Baron—a masterpiece. elighted to 
produce it, and as goon as possible, We'll have it next 
season.” . 

On the manager's desk lay the roll of paper Baron de 
Rothschild had brought the R gies day. He picked 
it up, unrolled it, and showed it to the manager. All 
the were blank. ; 

The can now reflect om the power of lucre versus 
that of talent. ' 


Ye then pulled the ae and on the waiter re- 
appeari ordered him to the empty bowl away 
ving bee another ane with an extra pint of whisky 

in it, the was not strong enough. 

The servant’s face wore 8 look of a 
The seeond bowl went the way of the first, 
“Tabby ” called for the bill, gave the man a crown for 
a tip, end left the hotel with the swagger air of a boy who 
je conscious that he has taken in a hotel full of people. 


drove up to the s door, and message 
anted: I went out and found 


uhar in the Duke of Beaufort’s . He 
to ask me if I would pla; ry ing 2 iy 


ss this converastion I noticed two or three of the 
as well they 
of his. Grace’s equipage, 


Ever, 
To-night !’ . 
which they would idly stick om to lamp-poste and palings 


out to the Duke’s coaehman, 
«Twice round the Park and then home !' and the splendid 


pair horses bounded down Suffolk Street, I discovered 
that my faithful employés had covered the back of the 
carriage with these announcements.” 


t+) 
His was made the victim of a curious mistake in a tele- 
The message was sent through Reuter’s Agency 
and in due course it appeared in the 
London daily papers in this form: “ A new railway bas 
j commenced at The wife of Sic 


just been at Maryborough. 
Arthur Kennedy has given birth to twins, the elder bring 


The sensation caused by the latter of news, 
ong Sir Arthur’s friends, was immense. The governor 
had gone out to Australis a widower of some years 


standing. 

Not =, word bed ever been heard of his subsequent 
marriage ; yet here he was as the happy father 
of “ twins, the elder being a aon” ! Swift. inquiries were 
of oe cot on fect ; messages flow backwards and forwards 
between London and the Antipodes ; and finally the truth 


came out. 
The 4] inal telegram had consisted simply of these 
words: ‘ New railway begun. ad ee sak sod.”* 
thus : “ r twins 
first son”; the message ” for the 
Press, and the ingenious about a wholly non- 
existent Lady Kennedy was the startling result | : 


a NOVEL MAG. to me- 


Sonn 8, 1900. ‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 979 
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This is by no means the first time that detatls of the routine of prison life for women have 
Been ished.  Irrthis case, ver, Mt. Margaret Butterworth's description 48 a 
unique, because- for the firet time an educate and refined lady has consented, from the 


aeclusion and privacy of her Continental home, to relate, without reserve, her innermost 


feelings and experiences when suddenly thrust amongst surroundings 80 entirely unfamiliar fo 
her. The litle sndignities and restrictions of prison life, which to d less sensitive and refined 
nature would pass unnoticed and wnreco cd, are here revealed as has never been done 
before. For obvious reasons the names of persons mentioned are not their real names. 


wo Months inte Second Division 


¥ The Experiences of a Lady in Holloway Prison. By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


PART 1. , now realised that I had not only broken the law, but 
committed a dishonourable action. 

: The sergeant was not yet satisfied, and kept urging me 
Ir is not | to tell him whether I had sold other books, or had an: 
my intention | in my possession. While he spoke his subordinate, a tall, 
to relate here | gaunt man, who remained silent all the time, unpacked 
how I, who! two small parcels he held, and laid the three books on the 
had lived the | table in front of me. 

life of a “You had better search the house if you think it con- 
gentle -| tains stolen property,” I said miserably as I recognised 
woman anda | the evidence of my crime. 

respectable | “I think it would be better, so if you will kindly allow 
member of | us, we will set to work at once, as we must catch the 
society for | 11.36 back to Victoria.” 

over five They searched in very truth, and in a most methodical 
way, which proved that they were not new to the work. 
Luckily it did not take them long to master the contents 
of the tiny scantily furnished half-villa, They found 
nothing that could possibly be seized upon as stolen 
property, and barely hid their disappointment at their 
failure. Disconsolately they gazed around, when the chief 
man espied my ‘photo on the mantelpiece. In less time 
than it takes to relate he whipped it out of its frame 
and pocketed it, quite deaf to my entreaties and remon- 
strances. 

“Oh, I beg you to return my portrait!” I cried. “I 
do not want to be put in the papers.” 

At this. both men lexghed | heartily, assuring me that 
they would not send my effigy to the Press. 

Followed to my Bedroom. 

I had to submit, so sick at heart I turned away, longing 
to be alone, if only for a few minutes. Quietly leavin 
the men to their fruitless work of investigation, I slipped 
out of the room, with the intention of locking myself 
in my bedroom to calmly consiter my position. 

I had hardly reached the foot of the staircase when the 
Detective-Sergeant’s iron grip was round my waist, and 
I was firmly but gently dragged back to the drawing- 
room. I resisted, but in vain. 

“You are my prisoner, Miss Butterworth. It is my 
duty to keep you in sight,” was all the explanation he 
vouchsafed me. 

“ But surely you will let me go upstairs ? ” I expostu- 
lated. ‘ How can I accompany you to London unless I 
dreas myself? You hardly propose coming with me to 
my bedroom, I imagine ?” 

“J fear I must,” came the calm reply. And true to his 
word, he followed closely behind me, and remained 
standing at the door. 


Considerate Officers. 

Luckily I was ready dressed ; I had only my hat and 
gloves to put on. 

A moment later we set off for the station. 

“You will not shame me in the street, I beg. Do not 
take me by the arm or shadow me 80 closely as to let 
passers by guess that you are detectives and I your 
prisoner.’ 

‘We are both strangers in Caterham, 80 that no one 
is likely to recognise us. You can walk 8 little distance 
in front, and we will not appear to notice you.” 

Thoy were as good as their word. I hastened down 
the village street, where I met many acquaintances, who 
nodded smilingly, little guessing that I was on my wa 
to the police-court dock, and a prisoner of the two ta 
men who walked several yards behind me. 

On the platform, where we waited some twenty minutes 
for our train, they did not speak to me unless I addressed 
“But perhaps you had better let me and my second | them first. But the waiting-room was empty; and 
come in and talk the matter over. We shall be overheard | Detective-Sergeant D——, seating himself on the table, 
out here.” and taking his notebook out, began questioning me @ 
Charged with Theft. second time. Possibly he wanted me to contradict myself ; 
I opened the gate and re-entered the drawing-room. aga - sans not intend ee . scent to chance, 
closely followed by the two men, who remained standing ae cat Oe meas ee nb BS :n8) “radi : oh 
and uncovered until I begged them to be seated. e moment, however, that some es entered, he 

F F : stopped short in the middle of asentence, and replacing his 
myself took a chair beside the man who had spoken to me k in hi ket, he rejoined*his subordin th 
at the gate. He pulled out his card and handed it to mee Sah ceens Poll ot y nami be Minh OS 
me, as he said ai a solemnity which froze the blood in platform, which was now full of people. 
my veins : Anxious About My Good Name. 

“T am Detective-Sergeant D——, of Scotland Yard, | When the train stopped in the station I jumped into a 
and I arrest you, Miss Butterworth, on the charge of havin third-class carriage; 2 moment later they entered it behind 
stolen three books belonging to Messrs. Brown, of Oxfo me, and seated themselves at my side, but without 
Street’? He then resumed in the kindly conversational appearing to notice me. 

voice he had-used outside, ““ Come now, and tell me all Arrived at Victoria, we went by ‘bus to Lambeth Police 
about it.” Station, I talking to Detective-Sergeant D—— who sat 
I began a garbled, frightened version of my story, | beside me, little caring who saw me in his company in a 
while he whipped out a notebook and diligently took down neighbourhood where I knew no one. My greatest anxicty 
my cvidenco in shorthand. I learnt afterwards that, | was to keep my name and address out of the police-court 
strictly speaking, he had no right to make me incriminate , news. Again and again I entreated the sergeant to 
myself, but ought to have warned me that anything I | suppress both in his evidence. He promised to do 50, 
said would be used in eviderrce against me. He, however, and I felt reassured, and thanked him from the depth of a 
took advantage of my ignorance and fright to pump me grateful heart. I was soon to know what his promises 
dry. He cross-questioned me severely, argued out each | were worth. 

point with me, and after some fifteen minutes’ conversa- Arrived at our destination, we alighted and walked 
tion with him, I, who had sold the books without a qualm, through several dirty streets till we reached the police 


station. Outside stood the usual loiterers, some ten oF 
twelve in number. They stared at me and my escort with 
lukewarm interest. Oh, they knew, without being told, 
that I was on my way to the dock, a prisoner of the two 
plain-clothes officers who walked behind me. Probably 
many among them had made the acquaintance of both 
detectives in the same way as I was making it at that 
moment. . 

We entered tho vast building, a sort of hall, where 
policemen in uniform came and went, silent and busy. 
‘At the door stood one on guard. The sergeant said a few ; 
words in a low tone to the inspector, then took no further 
notice of me. 


PART IL. 
The Police Courts. 

At the Lambeth Police Station I spent some dreary 
hours. Other men, in uniform this time, cross-questioned 
me. They were also kind, but a little abrupter and curter 
than the two private detectives. They asked my name, 
age, occupation. They weighed me, wrote down a minute 
description of my personal appearance. Then they 
showed me into a small room where two wardresses 
awaited me. 

‘As soon as the door closed on them the women told me 
to loosen my clothes, while they passed their hands lightly 
over my sides, to sce if I had anything hidden on my 
pea They searched me ve uickly and decently ; 

was in no way uncovered ; while I redressed myself 
one woman whispered to me not to take things so to heart ; 
these police-court formalities were gone through with 
everybody, and meant very little. 

I returned to the big hall, where the inspector told me 
tosit down and wait till it was time to go to the police-court, 
Distributing the Men's Wages 

A little later a police officer entered the hall and seated 
himself at a small table close to me. He was followed 
by two other men in uniform, who aga soveral small 

im. Seeing me in 
such close proximity to the tempting bags, and evidently 


I am not an ardent reader of police-court news, of the laws 


retrieving muff or umbrella, purse or parcel, which it was 
my unfortunate habit to leave behind me in ’bus or train. 
intercourse with uniformed police officers was 
restricted to being smilingly requested not to wheel my 
cycle on the footpath; of private detectives I knew 
lutely nothing either in reality or in fiction, detective 
novels of the Sherlock Holmes t; I studiously avoided. 
I was soon to know all about them, and I will add here 
that if the whole force is anything like the two officers who 
arrested me, & more courteous, well-behaved or kindly 
class of men I never wish to meet. 

Eagerly Scanning each House. 

I stood at my open window on that fatal morning of 
the fifteenth of June. My one servant had left me 4 
few days previously to visit a sick mother, and I did not 
expect her back for another week. Having done the 
work of my tiny country half-villa, which stood on the 
London Road some eighteen miles south of London, I 
was inhaling the sweet summer air laden with the scent of 
roses and mignonette, lilies and sweet peas, before settling 
down to my studies. 

Idly I watched two men coming up the deserted road 
from the direction of the station, and eagerly scanning 
each house they passed. With the same lazy indifference 
I noted how they stopped in front of my own little gate. 
“Touts 1” I soliloquised, going to the door. 

The foremost man uncovered and, bending down, 
asked me if I were Miss Butterworth. 

“That is my name,” I replied. ‘What can you 
want of me?” 

“T have come about some books belonging to Messrs. 
Brown, of Oxford Street, which you are accused of having 
sold to a second-hand shop in t! Portobello Road.” 
“Yes,” I faltered. ‘“ I know the shop, and have been 
selling a good many books lately, more to get rid of them 
than for the sake of the very few shillings they fetched. 
Among the last lot there certainly were three or four 
belonging to Messrs. Brown ; but they had become my 


away from the table. 

It was Monday, evidently also pay-day. The men 
went " one behind the other to the table, saluted, and 
received their money. 

The distribution of wages had hardly been concluded, 
and the empty swept away, when the second of the 
two detectives who had fetched me from Caterham 
signed me to follow him. We went out into the street. 
over the way to the police-court, he speaking to me for 
the first time, kindly telling me not to be frightened ; 
the ordeal would not last long. 

I again entreated that my case might be kept out of 
the papers. “It is such o small, unimportant affair,” 
I lamented. ‘ Who cares to know that I cadged a few 
old library books 2” : 

“You shall yourself speak to the Press representative,” 
my companion promised me. “ But do not worry so much 
about the papers. It is past four already ; at this hour 
few reporters are in court.” 

In the Dock. 

Hopefully I hastened into the police-court, asking 
everyone I met for the Press representative. 

A’ moment later my searchings were put a stop to: 
A door opencd. Someone from behind pushed me 
gently, and I found myself for the first time in my life in 
that terrible dock, facing a yawning magistrate. The 
court appeared empty, or nearly so ; some dozen police- 
men minus their helmets on the benches behind me, one 
at my side. One reporter in the seats reserved for the 
Press, and Detective-Sergeant D—— in the witness 
box. He gave the magistrate a brief account of the case. 
of my arrest, and repeated all the information he had got 
out of me with praiseworthy accuracy. As he eniled 
the magistrate asked me if I had anything to say. 

“Only that I am morally innocent, in so far that I 
believed myself to be the legal owner of the books at the 
time I sold them. But the detective roved to me this 
morning that I was legally guilty, so I know that I shall 
have to take my punishment. All I ask is that you should 
keep my name out of the papers.” 

““T ave no authority over the Press,” answered the 
magistrate indifferently. “TI shall remand you to 
Holloway for a week, while we find out about your family 
and antecedents, unless you can get a friend to bail you out: 
Laughed At by the Court. 

He made a sign which the policeman standing at my 
side evidently understood as final, for he took my arm 
and dragged me out of the dock. ButI resisted. I had 
heard nothing, scen nothing, but the reporter writing. 
writing, publishing my shame and infamy to my own little 
world. With a gesture of intolerable anguish I held out 
both arms to him, as if imploring him to stop. At this 


TO before I disposed of them.” 
2 PWe well, we shall see about that,’”” he said kindly. 


————— 


“Tittle deeds are like little seeds, they grcw to flowers or to weeds.” If you contribute to the F.A.F. you 
will be sowing the seeds of charity, and reap a harvest of flowers not weeds. 
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the whole court including even the bored and 
tired magistrate. policeman seized me tighter and 
{ was outside the door which I had entered three minutes 
reviously & 7G 2] prisoner, now 4 prisoner on 

The couatabla me to the foot of a stairs which was 
wired in from floor to ceiling. Here a woman eigned to 
me to follow her. She took me to a small cell, and told 
me that the prison van would arrive in a short time. 
She asked me if I wanted anything to eat. But I only 
begged to be allowed to wire to my family and oe bailed 
out. I was told that I should wire from Holloway 
Prison, that I could not be bailed out that day anyway, 
as the magistrate had already left the court. I knew later 
that they were purposely detaining me the night, as 
they did not wish me to retarn to my house before they 
had time to give it another and more thorough search, 
which they eventually did on the following morning, 
six hours before my friends bailed me out. 

I seated myself in the tiny cell, which contained but a 
wooden bench fastened to the wall. In the door was a 
small round pane of glass, through which the prisoner 
could be observed by gaoler and wardress. I had not been 
there long when the door opened, and a young man, in 
whom I recognised the reporter, entered. 


The “Black Maria.” 

His kindness in coming to speak to me revived hope 
in my heart, and again I began my entreaties, beggin, 
him to suppress my name and address in the papers, 1 
he must mention my case at all. He told me how sorry 
he was, bat he could not possibly pant m uest, 
as it was absolutely not in his power todo so. He advised 
me to wire to my family the moment I reached Holloway, 
and place my case in the hands of an efficient solicitor ; 
he then to reassure and console me, telling me not 
to worry so much abowy wane, ie pepets might say. 
So small a case as the theft of a few library books w: 
pass unnoticed by most people, more especially educated 
people, such as presumably my friends, who did not 
trouble to read the police-court news. 

He was still ing when the wardress came to tell 
me that the po xin Rad Seeived, soe OS Ee 
not having found time to fetch me a cup of tea. I fo 
her down toa small court, where stood that hideous “* Black 
Maria,” whose outside is so familiar to most Londoners. 

The inside is partitioned off into some twelve small 
cells, tx ‘on each fide. Each cell contains a bench and 
is barely large enough to accommodate the prisoner. 
Indeed, I wondered how a very stout person could enter 
it. It is closed by a small wooden door, some four feet 
high. Through the middle of the van runs & narrow 

where the policeman site close to the entrance. 
was shown into the cell nearest this entrance. - 
Hindly Advice. 

In the cell opposite me sat a woman of the working class, 
whonodded and toldmetocheerup. She wanted to know 
whether I was convicted or remanded, and having been 
began giving me what she considered 

advices. “ Don't a deny nothing, miss. That 
won’t wash, not with . Phipps Carew (naming the 
magistrate) ante You plead ignorance, ays 
plead ignorance. at's my tip.” 

I smiled my thanks for this mindy meant piece of 
information, but felt too miserable and dazed to encourage 
any farther conversation. Then the policeman entered 
the van, and- seated himself just outside my cell. He 
‘astantly began chatting with me in the most cheery 
tashion. ‘ Thinking I could some uséful information 
from this amiable minion of the law, I encouraged him 
Yes ; I could pay for a private cell at Holloway—six 
shill sadk Ue baliewss,, alien wer my-own Solhien 
I not fear coming into contact with the convicts. 
Prisoners on remand were par in quite another 
* of the building. And then I could buy my own food, an 
immense privilege. 

Male Prisoners Left at Pentonville. 

At the mention of food, I remembered that I had eaten 
nothing since seven o'clock that morning. It was now 
half-past six of the evening. I told this to my friendly 
policeman, who pfomised to see what he could do for 
me. At our first halting place, a police-station, the name 
of which I have forgotten, where some three or four male 
prisoners entered the van and were placed in the 
cells furthest from the entrance, the constable, after a 
moment's absence, returned with a cup of tea and a piece 
of cake, which I received thankfully. When I returned 
the empty cup and wanted to pay, he refused the money, 
saying I should need all I had during my eight days 
of prison life. 

We halted again at Pentonville, where we left all our 
male prisoners, some eight in number, who were swallowed 
up immediately by the huge grey building. For some 
reason we three female prisoners were also told to alight, 
taken inside the building, and locked in separate cells, very 
similar to the one at the police-court. 

Thiriking that I might be allowed to wire to my friends 
from there, I knocked at the door long and loudly. I also 
called repeatedly, but no notice was taken, so I desisted. 
Some twenty ntinutes later we were taken back to the 
van. At the prisdn gate I saw astout, nr policeman with 
a most ble face. Having till then received 
nothing but kindness from the officials, I went up to him 
without fear, and told him of the telegram I had to send. 
For the firat and nearly the only time during my dealings 
with the police I was roughly handled. The man pushed 
me most brutally aside, ordered me to 
van: I obeyed without a word, as the wiseat 


t into the 
ing to do. 


Stories to read when travelling in the ss! you wac¢? THE NOVEL MAGAZINE obtain— 


two 
prisoners got down at the main building with which f 
was to make uaintance on the follo Monday. 
Then the van me to an opposite and I 
alighted st a small door, which was opened by a pretty 
young wardress of two or three and twenty. ‘o her my 
policeman handed me over, at the same time ing some 
papers in her hand, probably the papers conn with 


my case. 

‘The wardress signed to me to follow her, and I was taken 
to @ room wheré another and older woman sat writing 
at a desk. She beckoned me to come nearer, asked me 
my name-and address, my age and occupation, my religion 
and nationality. What I was ch for and at what 
police-station I had been charged. She then examined 
my face intently, and wrote down a ana pe of my 
personal appearance. I was then told to hand over every- 
thing in my possession—money, jewellery, purse. gloves, 
watch, hair combs. An inventory of my belongings 
was written down, and I was told to sign it. 

After that I was told to undress: “ Surely you are not 
going to make me strip naked before everybody?” I 
cried, aghast. The wardresses both laughed, while the 
older one reassured me. 

“You will not uncover yourself at all. Have no fear. 
Just loosen your clothes, so that I can make sure that you 
have nothing hidden under them.” 

T obeyed, and she her hands down my sides very 
quickly and lightly ; then told me to redress, but not to 
put on my stays or button my bodice, as I still had to pass 
the fooexh oe . 

“ You will prefer to wear your own clothes, I suppose ?”’ 
she asked me. ai 

To such a strange question I answered with some 
surprise: ‘‘My own clothes? Why-surely! Whose 
clothes should I wear?” Of prison clothes I knew as 
yet nothing. . 

I was then told to go outside and stand in a row with 
some five or six other women who, like myself, were 
holding their skirts and upper garments loosely around 
them. One by one we entered a room, at the door of which 
stood a wardress. When my turn came, I entered a big 


‘bare apartmerit, which contained a weighing machine, 


a few chairs, and a desk, at which a very. young-looking 
man sat writing. 
As I stood at his side he asked me my age, name, 
oce without looking up. Then he turned and 
at me with some surprise; probably because my 
voice, and mode of speech were different from those 
of the women he usually attended. 
Before the Doctor. 
After a moment’s survey he cheerfully shouted at me, 
Well, and, what have you been doing to get yourself 


in this fix ? 
books!” I lamented for the 


property, 
which 
few shillings, more to be rid of them than for the sake 
of the money. I did not know I was doing wrong, indeed 
I did not.” ; 

“ But you ought to have known,” ho again shouted 
with equal chee’ “What would become of all 
the poor circulating libraries if eve did the same ? 
And now let’s see if there’s anything the matter with 


you. 
He sounded my heart, asked a few questions, and con- 
cluded with : ‘‘Is there any complaint you wish to make ?” 
“Tm all right, thank you. t they told me I might 
send a wire as soon as I arrived here.” 


wita age, 

police-court at which I had been and finally the 
information that I was to be placed in the remand hospital. 
A Cell to Myself. 

As soon as I left the room a te! form was brought 
me. I. filled it in, and the w promised that it 
should be sent off without a moment’s delay. I then 
shed te bey for a private cell with the money I had 


* You will get very decent quarters without paying for 
them,” came the answer. 

“T do not mind how I am lodged as long as I am alone. 
To sleep in the same room with all those women would 
be more than I could bear.” 

“You are not going to sleep with any other women. 
Whether remanded or convicted, you will always have 
rh cell to yourself, and be completely isolated night and 

T sighed with relief. To be alone, only alone in my 
mi 3 shame veneihs pei past words. The isola- 
tion of prisoners in ish prisons is, to my mind, the 
only boon granted to the wretched breakers of their 
country’s laws. 

“ And eball I pay for my food?” I went on after a 


moment’s — 

“Why should you? Wait and seo first what the 
hospital food is like before you waste your money.” 

I said no more. Indeed, the question of food was such 
a trivial one cor: 3sred with all the misery I had under- 


June number out on Frisay. fourpence. 


pass. 

I was then conducted with some two.or three others 
—also destined for the remand hospital—through a long 
corridor up a flight of stairs. A small six-ounce loaf 
of coarse brown bread was handed to each of us, then I 
was shown into a small cell, told that I might go to bed 
when I liked, and locked in. 


Marked with Arrows. 

I gazed around me. A amalt whitewashed cell, 18 
by 12. Se ie on Ge 
covered with a atzaw mattress and w. The 
sheets were coarse but elean marked in 
arrow. The rest 


laced a bible, h book, book of common prayer, an 
a yobaane 68 eno of the popular now ‘ 

I went to bed and lay wide awake till six o’clock the 
next morning ; h , cold, anxiety, ishing slecp 
completely. At six the wardress came and told me to get 
up and make my bed. I did eo, and when f had finished 
she brought me a pint of very good hot milk and some 
scantily buttered white bread. 

At half-past eight she asked me if I cared to go to chapcl, 
but I declined. 


by a long wire netting, the same as at the police-station. 
I imagined this 


ms balent the Sane ot Oe pe van cells, so that th 
ed ving : 


her to let me write some letters. She brought 
back two sheets bearing the prison mark, and told me 
that a on remand t write two letters a day— 
one to friends, one to her solicitor. She then colleeted 


and to carry them away, when I asked why she 
took’ that trouble. ; . 
“Simply @ prison ” she explained. ‘“ No 


cared to 

I declined. She returned ten minutes later. I had just 
finished the letters and was putting them in their envelopes, 
which I had been warned not to close. She told me [ 
had been bailed out, and a friend was waiting for me at 
the porter’s lodge. 

“There will be no need to sénd those letters,” she said, 
as I followed her down the stairs. ‘‘ You will see your 
friends and solicitors while you are out on bail, and be 
able to arrange your defence with them.” 

Grateful for Kind Treatment. 

The wardress who had received me the night before 
returned me my belongi minus the money, i 
made me sign a receipt. hospital wardress then took 
me through a court to another building into a 
big office where several men sat writing at desks. One 
rose and came towards us with official papers in his hand, 
He asked me my name and how much money I had de- 
posited. I mentioned the sum, he handed it to me over 
the counter, and again I signed a receipt. ‘ 

Then the wardress went with me through a court to 
an iron gate, behind which stood a gaoler, also with an 

| official b! per in his hand, which he consulted after 

carefully looking me over. He put the usual questions, 
and having satisfied himself + the answers were 
correct, he unlocked the gate and told me to come out. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked the wardrest 
as I prepared to obey. 

“ that I am grateful for the kind treatment 
I received from the officers.” : 

At this she laughed, nodded kindly, and returned to hes 
duties, while I followed the gaoler through the big court, 

My brother awaited me in 4 small room opposite the 
gaoler’s office. He joined me at a little outer gate, which 
the gaoler unlocked to let us through and relocked behind 
us. I was free once more after having being in the handa 
of the police exactly thirty hours. It seemed like thirty 
months. What a terrible thirty hours those had been ! 


(To be continued). 
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“Di ye hear, Laird,” said 

Sandy, “that Jock M‘Graw is no 

aun tae marry Jennie Sim efter a’ ? 

ey hae broken their engagement.” 

© A’m no surprised tae hear it,” replied McTosh. 

#8 Jock is a braw laddic o’ muckle guid sense, and Jennie 
was nae lass for him.” 

“ A’m tellt that it was Jennie that broke it off, Laird,” 
“She said he wasna guid enough 
for her.” . 

“It’s verra likely,” commented McTosh: “ Wimmen 
are a’ alike the noo, ye ken, Sandy Macphairson. There 
was a time when a lassie wad gang whaur her laddie took 
her, and fecht by his side in guid and bad weather. But 
the noo, ye Ken, a lassie reckons that a man is nae 
mair than just a body tae be kept aboot the hoose tae pay 
the bills and do a’ the worrk. 

“A Jassie docsna get married wi’ the notion that she’s 
only beginning life. Her ides is that she's gaun tae be 
8 lady frae the stairt, wi’ a ibrar young man tae 
wait on her hand and foot. Maistly the lassics want tae 
begin the race at the winning post, and a'm no surprised 
tae hear that sae mony o’ them are disappointed. 


Sat Doon at the Piano. 

“I was askit roond tae the hoose o’ a freen’ the ither 
nicht and I had a wee bit talk wi’ his dochter that’s 
gaun tae be married next month. She showed me 4 
Collection o’ picture post-cairds, and 8 buik fu’ o’ photo- 
graphs that she had taken a’ by hersel’. And then she 
sat doon at the piano while her mither went oot and got 
the supper thegither. Man Sandy Macphairson, what 
guid walt a lassie like yon be tae ony young man that's 
stairtin’ in lifo 2” 

1 “Ye were near gettin’ married yoursel’ once, Laird,” 
paid Sandy. ‘‘ Maybe ye've lairned frae experience ? "’ 
g f Ye're richt, man Sandy,” replied the Laird. “I had 


Many are the wiles employed by 
crafty bowlers at cricket. When 
>-~_ watching a match from one of the 

stands it is often difficult, if not 
im ble, to see just how a batsman has been beaten, 
EY ca may be under the impression that the wicket 
has fallen to an ordinary “straight” ball, when such 
is by no means the cas. 

As a matter of fact, a 
ball that is dead on the 
wicket is not e's 
the stat Peay kind, 
especi if tl atsman 
is well mA ; and, knowing 
this, the bowler is careful 
to vary his deliveries as 
much as possible. 

He may try a break 
from the off, which means 
that the ball will pitch 
outside the off stump, as 
In the first picture, and 
turn in upon the wicket 
before the batsman has 
realised what is going to 

This break may 


happen. 
be obtained by ixiaog 
outward and upward to the 


the palm of the 
ight as the ball Icaves the fingers. The sharper the 
twist the more pronounced will be the break. 

Another which has been msible for many a 
batsman’s downfall is the one that pitches in front of the 
wicket (picture No. 2) and rises to the off in such a tempting 
manner that the 
bateman cannot 
resist having a out 
at it. The result 
it with tho. edge 
it wi 
of his bat as it 
rises, sends it right 
into the hands of 
‘short slip,” and 
is caught out. 

The leg ball may 
prove _ ine “4 
wa) te 
icnk of the bata- 
man’s left foot, aa 
in the third sketch, 
{t may shoot in 


A good example of the off break. 


Playing a rising off ball into the hands 
of “short slip.” 


‘Pure water fe better than foul wine,” and fresh country air is better than that of the slum. 
the F.A.F. pays for as much country air as one child can consume in one 


BY A FAMOUS 


ecrseMETOSEs [_ntimn | 


A Delightful Series by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


an awfu’ narrow escape. A’m no vurra rich the noo, ye 

kon ; but when I was coortin’ Maggie Bell I had na mair 

than wad keep the twa o’ us in parritch and claithes. And 

Maggie was for havin’ a hoose, and a sairvant tae wait 

~ ss when she was strang and weel eneuch tae wait on 
ersel’. 

“When I talkit tae her aboot twa rooms in a back 
street whaur we micht pit by a wee bit siller for our auld 
age, she turrned her nose up and tellt me that it was no 
for sic a life that she wad be gettin’ married. Sae I 
thocht it wasna guid eneuch, and we pairted. 


Ken Naething Aboot It. 

“ A’m no blamin’ the laasies a’thegither, ye ken, Sandy 
Macphairson. They ken nae mair o’ life than what they 
hae read in the story buiks, whaur the man that gangs 
coortin’ has siller tae burrn, and gies his lassie diamonds 
and pearls and sic, ilka day o’ the week. 

“They ken naething mair aboot married life ayont the 
fact—whilk isna a fact at a’—that when you're married 
you stay in bed a’ the morn drinkin’ chocolate and talkin’ 
tae your maid, and i’ the afternoon ye drive oot in the 
carriage tae gossip wi’ your freen’s. An’ in the evenin’ 
there’s always a theatre or a ball tae gang tae, or maybe 
tae attend a Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace. 

“ Sae ye can weel unnerstaun’, Sandy, that when a lassie 
gets married and finds it maistly consists 0’ scrubbing floors 
and makkin’ breeks for the bairns, she docsna think 
her man has done the richt thing by her.” 

“ But gin a lassie has guid sense,” said Sandy, “she'll 
vurra sune settle doon tae the realities o’ life.” 

“Tt happens sae sometimes,” replied MeTosh. “ But 
on the ither hond the deesillusion is ower muckle for some 
o’ them. I mind the case 0’ Robbie Shairp, wha was a 
guid hard-worrkin’ lad. He married a lass fra Glesca— 
whaur the folk are maistly an indeeferent lot, and no tae 
be compared wi’ us o’ Aberrdeen—and one nicht they 


BOWLER. 


on to the wicket between his 
legs and the bat; or, wishing 
to send the ball to the leg, 
he may move before his 
wicket, and, missing the ball, be given out l.b.w., as in 
the fourth sketch. 

Picture 5 {shows how a batsman may be caught 
after having stopped a ball 
that has pitc on the 
leg side. He has brought 
his bat down in time, but 
the ball has flown straight 
up in the air and will be 
caught by the wicket- 


keeper. 
I have said that the 
dead straight (or middle 


stump) ball is not always 
the most deadly, but of 
course it does claim its 
fair share of victims. 
er pitched, as in the 
sixth picture, it passes in 
cindat is point of the 
bat, and sends the middle 
stump clean out of the 


This ball, pitching in front 
of the left leg, és liable to 
Shoot on to the wicket be- 
tween the batsman'e bat 
and leg. 


und if delivered by a 
ast bowler. 

Well-known cricketers 
have often declared that 
bowling is an art that can 
be acquired just as easily 
as batting, provided the 
beginner will devote 
Li = oe practice. 
» He should practise sending 

down balls at various 

because variety is 


paces, be 

one of the greatest secrets 

of successful bowling. 
When a batsman is well 

set, and seems good for 

any number of runs, is 

just the time when a 


This picture shows the bats. 
man ous I.b.w. tn endeavour- 
ing to put a straight leg ball 
to the lea boundary. 


askit me to come in and hae a wee bit sup wi them in 
their new hame. 

‘“* Man Sandy, ye nivver saw sic a table in a’ your life. 
There was a haggis ye couldna stick a forrk intae, the 
lassie frae Glesca havin’ been brocht up like a lady and 
never havin’ lairned tae cook, and there wasna a thing 
on the table that was fit tae eat. The only guid thing 
tae be had was the whuskey, and that was because it 
had been bought at the shop. 

Drinking Whuskey for a Hobby. 

‘“* Aboot a year efter that Robbie took tae drinking 
whuskey for a Bebiy’ It was the only thing his wife ever 
had on tho table that was fit tae be pit intae a man’s 
baggie—an’ puir auld Robbie had ever been a man wi’ 
a maist awfu’ big appetite. Sae ye can guess for yoursel’ 
hoo the thing ended. 

‘“* Nooadays ye’ll hear the lassies greetin’ that the lads 


| are ower slow tae get married, but it’s nae guid askin’ 


a lass tae be your wife till ye hae made eneuch siller 
tae keep her in a big hoose, wi’ sairvants and a carriage. 
And by that time ye have usually got ower muckle sense 
tae be takkin’ a spendthrift lassie intae your hoose just 
for the fun o’ payin’ for her board and lodgin’ and ilka 
ither expense she may wish tae incur. 

‘The fau’t is nae doot wi’ the young men themselves. 
Instead o’ stairtin’ in life in their proper condeetion, 
they listen tae the lassie and gang ayont their means. 
In sic cases a young man should lay doon the law and 
haud that it is his wife’s duty tae obey him. But the 
young men are sae daft aboot that time, and they wunna 
dae it.” 

“Then ye're nae belicver in the equality o’ the 
sexes, Laird ? ” said Sandy slyly. 

**Ye're wrang there, Sandy Macphairson,” retorted 
McTosh. “It's just the thing I do believe in: But the 
lasses don’t. They hae got the notion that in some 
way they're superior, and that’s a’ the trouble. 

“ Gin a lassie wull say, ‘ What’s guid eneuch for m 
man is guid eneuch for me,’ she'll probably come throug 
a’ richt. Gin a lassie wants tae share the croon she maun 
help tae bear the cross. But maistly the. lassies are 
lookin’ for ready-made croons, and the supply is no equal 
tae the demand, Sandy Macphairson.” 


cunning bowler shows himself in his true colours, Each 
over should then be a study in variety, and, if necessary, 
the bowler may even send down an occasional loose 
ball—just to flatter the 


batsman’s vanity and put oN 
him off his guard for w “3 
is to follow. can 

The bowler never e 
loses and never 


dreams of delivering the 
same sort of ball time after 
time in purely mechanical 
fashion. Such a man can 
never hope to achieve great- 


ness. 

A bowler who has 
Bebe never been beaten 
or the fvariety and ’cute- 
ness of his me 
George Lohmann, and his —__. 
great success with the ball 
was largely due to the fact 


that no bateman could ever e 
be at all sure as to what s 
his next delivery would be i 
like. bateme 
This kind of work—as M@iy folemen are oul, in 
whici 
Woe tes yore whips over into the wicket- 
young keep:r's hands, 


cricketer should always 
keep before him and try 
to copy, as it is the only way of taking wickets. 
The bowler must, of course, always keep 8 good length, 
and this will come with practice. He should indeed stick 
to it until he is able to pitch a ball within a few inches 
of the spot he wishes. 
A good way of trying to carry this out is to fasten a 
i of white paper to the ground where he wants his 
all to pitch, then practise hitting it. 
When hejcan do this, there will be little fear of his sending 
down the ball illustrated in the pean ase meeta 
bat without 
touching the 
und, and is 


bowler 


to bea bataman 
can hit such 9 
ball with ease, 


The well-pitched, straight ball passes in 
under the point of the bat, and takes 
the middle stump. 


Ninepence sent to 
dav. 
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Picked Pars. dist celal Ment 7 y--—eae Geer See 


Robins in a Bedroom, 

Fiva small robins are taking their first lessons in 
Surrey, the mother bird having reared them in # nest on 

Tea for German Trcops. : 

Tea is to be served to German soldiers henceforth in um ted quantities. As 
the men’s staple drink, it is to t beer and coffee, which are found to have the effect 
of increasing rather than diminishing thirat. 

Still Rogues and Vagabonds. 

“Under an old Act of Parliament an actor is a rogue and vagabond,” so stated an 
actor at the London Sessions. “The Act has never been repealed, and I am instructed 
that I am not qualified to serve on a jury.” He was excused. 


in a bedroom at Sanderstead, 
top of a cupboard. 


Ellen Terry’e Joke. 

Tuxzze are few more po} married couples on the stage than Mr. Arthur Bourchi: 
and his clever wife, Miss Pvlclet Vang en they were wedded, they were naturally 
iuundated with presente, and amongst was a kettle, a gift from Miss Ellen Terry. 

“ It will do to make tea for him when he is good,” wrote the famous actress, “and to 
boil him if he is troublesome.” . 


a 
Mme. Genee’e Curious Experience, 
Mare. Angie Gzwas, the famous dancer, once had a curivus experience while she was 
at the Empire. One ¢ a message was sent to her -room that an 
old man wanted to see her. He w not state his business, but as she felt curious to know 


what he wanted, Mme. Genée went to the door to see him. He was nervo 


and looked in circumstances, and after a lot of hesitation he blurted out that he had 
Sand Troubles. a little ughter who was an invalid and who had heard so much about Mme. Genée’s 
Thousands of tons of sand were recently dredged from the channel at Lytham and without words that she was anxious to see her do so. 

placed on marsh land near the town. Now residents are complaining that when an east “ If you will come and seo her, and her a story in dumb show,” concluded the old 
wind blows part of the man, “I shall be ever- 
town is in sand nels Epiatel to you.” 
and rendered almost un- If , idea, send it 4 We half-a-crown for each — Promised that 
" you've an ‘ pay she would, and the next 
pa deca along. Picture Pars. wet picture par cccepted byen ae ae 
Luck. SIX SAUCEPANS IN ONE. WHEN THE BOOT RUBS. ee fee eee 
A couple of Moscow Hers is a picture of a saucepan which is very con-} Huns is a tip which will make a heavy workman's boot | jived and told her several 

cde py eae have | venient for camp use or whenever 8 is a consideration. | far more comfortable to wear than it sey oft is at | stories in pantomime. 
ee cma of —_ The saucepan is really six u in one, each neatly | present. The leather at the top of the boot mes hard The little girl implored 


fitting into the other 
after the manner of a 
When they 
are taken apart ey 


form an array in whic 


after a short time, 
and by continually 
rubbing against the 
leg chafes it. If the 
leather is cut into 


the famous dancer to come 
once more; but. although 
Mme. Genée visited the 
house again some weeks 
later, she found that the 


also began life as a 
crossing-sweeper, but who 
go. on. 


No Place Like 
Hi 


ome. may be cooked anything strips as in this | child and her grandfather 

Much to the surprise of from an egg to a cauli- sketch, it will give | had gone away, and she 

its owner, a homing pigeon flower. On each pan is with every move- has never seen either of 
which was lost during a fixed a small horse-shoe- them since. 


ment of the leg and 
i shaped piece, A,of which will in addition be 
= a a B is a section. This far softer. Thecuts 

receives the handle, C, | fe Only about an inch long, and would as a rule be 
which has a flat rectangular end and holds it quite securely. | Covered by the trousers. Tho boot after being treated 
Each saucepan has a lid and all can be stowed away inside | Would not, therefore, be unsightly. 
the larger vessel. 


flight two years ago has 
returned to its home at 
Yeovil. 
Parie Invasion 
Scare. 
A man living in the Rue 
de Minime, in Paris, 


An Actress’s 

Philosophy. 
Some time ago, the lady 
members of the company 
of which Ellaline Terriss 


i _ was a member held a 
——— LAND ANCHORAGE. 


ed the fire brigad —o for the best 
summon re brigade SIMPLE WIRE-CUTTE Tas isa picture of ; ' oo eee 
tousecuis bint from sn army R, pic’ of an ingenious device sometimes trrosiks tend 7 ada Piss 


Ir is often the case that a piece of wire which has to be | ¢mployed by sailors when it is cogitied to make a line 
cut is too stout for ordinary nippers, and the powerful | fast on shore and there are neither trees 1 

little machine here illustrated has to P hand to which it may be attached. Builders make use 
be used. B is an iron disc to which of the same 


invaded-his house from the © 


prize was awarded to Miss 
neighbouring park. e 


nor rocks near ag Terriss who sent in the 


following : 


Coates Ol is attached a handle, C. A bolt and arrange- . oe 
The sige a lady the | 2h _ Dy e Oke Yetta’ iron ped Tg . = iy tion. 
i aces of x Work: A disease, 
a6 of whose doath is and B are both covered with the guy- ~~ Sy ij ° “ 


neither infectious nor 


lates of hardened steel. Small 


ig Vas Seay les of different sizes to suit 


a 
opened and found to con- 
tain a long pin, similar to 
the ladies’ hat pins of the 
present day. 
A Police Dog's 
Mistake. 

Tracking and discover- 
ing two burglars at work, 
a Paris detective named 
Colibert, who was in dis- 


contagious. 
The Stage: A place of 
illusions—and the eure for 


g iy Yrs p>) 
UL /. Y them. 


! 
in use bY 
Marriage: A dilapi- 
ing. The ; dated castle, haunted by 
pegs A and B are usually deemed sufficient to stand | two spooka—diverce and 
direction it is ni between the and 
I 


alimony. 
edges of the steel plates and is thus a chain, When extra strength is required, Success: A mystery to 
easily severed. The machine is bolted to a bench, and is C and D, are added, and are connected by means of rope. i haraoery eo we 
so held firmly in position. 


ee 
NOVEL KEY-RING, 


i frien: 
ise, =e es —— to rite oe es PP recon hi a 
Sl scien ge TO. SAVE THE TELEPHONE RECEIVER. AN uncommon form -ring is shown in this sketch. haman-beings with a 
risoner until the burglars nagz _-If you have had occasion to use | It is made of light sheet brass, and when closed presents | habit of expecting their 
the telephone you have no doubt 5 an appearance as in Fig. 1. It | money's worth. 
Value of Dirigible | noticed in addition to the two elec- consists of three parts, A, A, and | « perfectly Sweet.’ 
Torpedo. trical terminals at the end of the receiver B, and the whole is joined to- (a) nt aft Mz. 
While m diigibie os © farthest from the ear +® small parm by a small ibe apt gee rd 
was 1 tested a ry Py 1 e returned 
Mow Yorksvecen tig st dacs A, to which is attac & great res Of the aie —~ aif 


This cord, it will be seen, vanishes into the 
centre of the twisted cable, D, and seems 
to be of very little use, but, as a matter of 
fact, it fills a very important position. Ite 
object is simply to take the shock when the 
recalyer la sccdsiontally ro The wires 

to the terminals, are leftslack, 
but B is stretched taut between the ring A 


of the discs A, A, being moved 
with a eaten it is 
required to slip a key on to the 
ring, the discs- are evabeed to- 
Gecbye Oe oreieg Hh Theere 
openi ee 
of the key is ian placed in B, 
and pressed downward in the 


ated from its course and 
struck a coal barge, blow- 
ing it to atoms. 
Lucky Coal Find. 
While a farmer of 


Tottington, near Bury, was 
a on his 


walked in, and without a 
nage So n 

most v a 
She maid that she hed f 
young friend who had such 


ble coal seam three and the point E, where it is fixed to the direction of C. The pressure | ® t desire to know Mr. 
an af & yor OK cable. Were the wires allowed to take the causes the discs to and aller, _ she had 
tt a depth of ten or twelve shock the result would probably be that finally allows the key to slideinto | Prine ee nclier ifebe 
yards, P ° they would be broken or the terminals damaged. This | the ring, while the passage B is once again blocked mah crepe ae . : 
Four Trees In One. little device saves the Post Office authorities quite a large the discs in’ opposite directions popular acto: 


to shake the yo lad. 
by the hand. ee 
Before Mr. Waller could 


: f his he 
—_ his visitor dashed outside, and returned a mounst later with ie cone 


‘then going up to the actor, she caught hold of his hand, and put it into that of her 
companion. ; 
“ There,” she said “that was perfectly sweet of you,” and while Mr. Waller was still 
wondering if he were asleep or awake, she and hec friend vanikbed. an anddoaby as 
they had come. 


In a. Thames Ditton -| Sm of money in the course of the year. 
en is to be seen a 
fon of ovine ls t bush and an elderberry tree ing high up 

the f a @ curran an Owi: 

cau iiowtean to «hich Gey bare by some means become grafted. All of the inees ace 

flourishing, and fruit is forming on the gooseberry and currant bushes. 


An Eye to Business. 
A man has lately been arrested in Warsaw for stealing a gold wateh and some loose 
silver from his dentist while the latter was engaged in extracting one of his teeth. 


: Deceived By Hie Copy. 

. ‘Threeatudents, who were aecused at Odessa of aking © comrade, 
had all copied from him at an examination, and now 

Wreng. ~ G . 


¥ " , baa Caddie’s Cap. 

Miss Nancy Paice is very fond of golf, and she tells an amusing story concerning & 

caddie who used hee ant her. He was & Feet handy a aa ant his pt 
was 6 always appeared with a ith fi hich letel 

covered the sides of his face. The reason of this wan, ho wok, eceon hereahoted from 

chilblains on the ears. z 


pleaded that they 
y found that his paper was 


tit aj yee Chatting with Martians. 
Professor David Todd, the distinguished American astronomer, has explained that he 


One day, a particularly cold one, by the way, Miss Price was ‘i : the 
hopes to receive wireless messages from Mars by means of a balloon ascent to an | caddie with the flaps of the eap tied over the ton of hie hand. ers f° 0° 
unparalleled altitude of ten miles. o “ Tam glad that your ears are better,” she said, kindly. 

", Strange Gifts for the Prince. the naar repos better, Miss,” he replied ; “ but I’ve never wore my eap tied down sinco 


Two ancient manorial customs will be revived when the Prince and Princess of 
Wares visit Cornwall in Jane—the presentation to the Prince of a grey cloak and a white 
greyhound by the lords of the manors of Penkelley and Trevenicl respectively. 


“The accident ?” asked tho actress, in surprise. “What accident 2” 


“Well, you see, Miss,” answered the caddie, gravely, “a gentleman , he other 
day if I’d@ have a drink, and I didn’t ’ear him.” weeny, “wees pane eee 


0 Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph acce 
° Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, fens 


* 


pted and used on this, age. 
Henrictta- Street, London, W.C: ~' was 


————xo3. 


Wek nypINna 
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OPENING CHAPTERS. 


In Strange Shoes. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


CHAPTER ONE. | 
A Lost Memory. 


“J pon’r think I’m hurt a bit—really!” The young man 
who had been knocked down by a passing cab sat up, and 
then, with the help of a stalwart policeman’s hand, scrambled 
to his feet. 

“T’m all right—I'm all right!’ He repeated the phrase 
as if to reassure himself. ‘‘ Why, the wheel didn’t even 
touch me, and I can’t make out how I fell.” He spoke a little 
vaguely, glancing at the faces of those who had goers 
round Ying and then up and down the road as though he did 
not quite recognise where he was. 

“ No, sir, the wheel didn’t touch you, but it was a narrow 
shave all the same. You just got clear, but sipped and came 
down smash on the back of your head on the kerb.” It was 
the policeman who vouchsafed the information. ‘“‘ Traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner’s pretty heavy this morning,” he 

ded. 

A tall man, frock-coated and top-hatted, who had been 
the occupant of the taxi-cab responsible for the accident, 
approached at this minute, pushing his way through the 
crowd. 

“I’m a doctor,” he said. He had a pleasant voice and a 
commanding personality. ‘‘ Can I be of any service?” 

“The gent says he's all right,” vouchsafed several voices 
in reply, and the young man who had met with the accident, 
glancing up at the new arrival, hastened to corroborate the 


statement. 

“Thank you; it’s very good of you. I had a tumble, 
that’s all. It knocked me silly for a minute, but I’m all 
right now.” 


“Why, it’s Mr. Hilton—Mr. George Hilton,” ejaculated 
the doctor, stretching out hishand. ‘I expect you remember 
me, don’t you, though we haven’t met for some years? I’m 
Clive Ma: few.” 

He spoke as if the mere mention of his name was sufficient— 
and no doubt he was right, for Clive Mayhew, the famous 
surgeon, was a well-known London character. 

young man, engaged now in distributing largesse 
among the crowd—as the best means of a; Ry 
a rather vacant face to the speaker ; yet he took the proffered 
hand and smiled. 
‘.“ Why, of course,” he said vaguely—“ Clive Mayhew. ‘I’m 
pleased to meet you. All right, that'll do.” He turned 
testily to an officious stranger who was making great pretence 
of dusting his coat. ‘I’ve no complaint to make,’’ he con- 
tinued, addressing the constable. ‘‘It was my own fault. 
And I’m not hurt.’’ The inevitable coin passed, and the 
incident was closed. 

“I'm glad you don’t require my services,”’ said Mayhew, 
as the little crowd of idlers dispersed from about them, 
swallowed up in the great p mdon thoroughfare. ‘I 
don’t think my taxi was travelling too fast, though, as a 
matter of fact, I told the driver I was inahurry. It’s a friend 
of yours, by the way, whom I’ve got to see—Sir Arthur 
Gervaise. Lie's met with an accident, or been hurt somehow. 
I’m not quite clear what it is.” 

“I’m sorry ; I hadn’t heard anything about it.”” The man 
who had been addressed as George Hilton spoke in curiously 
faltering tone, and the surgeon ced at him sharply. 

‘Sure you're all right, Mr. Hilton ?” he asked. 

“Oh, quite all right !’’ There was a touch of impatience 
fn the reply. “ A bit shaken, of course, but a little rest is all 
Ineed. I shall get off as quickly as Ican, to——” He paused, 
as if seeking a word. “I shall home,” he substituted, 
though he still spoke with marked hesitation. 
=a Yes, that’s best thin; ti can do,” said the surgeon. 

e had re-opened the door cab and stood with one foot 
on the step. ‘I’m sorry you should have had such a nasty 
fall, Mr. Hilton, and I wish I could stop and have a longer 
chat with you. I should like to have the opportunity of 
offering you my congratulations upon the great work you have 
achieved. England was ringing with your name a few 
months ago, Wr. Hilton, when the news was first brought 
home about your wonderful discoveries in Central Africa. 
Perhaps you'll come and see me one day ; same address as it 
used to be—350a Sloane Street, a know. 

The two men shook hands. door slammed and the 
taxi-cab drove off. ‘‘ Curious fellow, Hilton,” soliloquised 
Mayhew, casting a 5 glance through the open window and 
noticing the object of his interest by the park 
gates as if undecided in which direction he should proceed. 

“Rather given to spells of absent-mindedness ; not to be 
wondered at, ps, in a man of his intellect. And then 
that beastly African climate—one never knows what tricks 
it may play. I’m rather doubtfal even now if he really 
recognised me, though he pretended to. Yet I should have 
thought my name Clive Mayhew was very proud of his 
celebrity—‘* must have been familiar to him even though he 
did not remember where we met; and after three years’ 
absence from London he may have forgotten that. There was 
rather a queer look in his eyes. I wonder if he’d hurt himself 
more than he would admit?” 

With which Mayhew turned his thoughts to the patient to 
whom he had been so hastily summoned. But here again, 
and in a peculiar manner, George Hilton obtruded himself. 
The surgeon stroked his dark moustache, and his heavy brows 
contracted o little. ‘I wonder ff I put my foot in it by 
referring to Sir Arthur Gervaise ?’ he muttered. “‘ Wasn't 
a some etory, some rumour that was whispered in 

'y ?” 


The frown deepened on his brow as he struggled with his 
memory. 

“Why, of course,” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘ Gervaise 
married almost immediately after Hilton had gone away, 
three years ago ; and his wife was I.ady Sara Brendon, who 
was supposed to be in love with Hilton. People said she 
married out of pique.”” He pursed up his lips with an expres- 
sion of annoyance. ‘‘ Careless of me,” he reflected. ‘‘ Of 
course I was treading on delicate ground. But how can a 
busy man be supposed to recollect everything ? Hilton will 
make allowances.’ 

The object of the surgeon’s thoughts, meanwhile, had 
turned into the park, and, having traversed the great sweep 
of roadway, walking slowly, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent a little forward, he was sauntering listlessly among 
the fashionable loungers collected about the Achilles statue. 
Once or twice he was jolted, but he passed on without expect- 
ing or himself vouchsafing an apology: 

e sun was Soy! brightly. It was a glorious day in 
June. He glanced at his watch and saw that it was not yet 
ee ose He held the bela for . few enon 'p in his 

and, staring down at it, wondering why it a strange 
to him. He turned it over and looked at the back. It was 
a solid we watch, and it bore no mark upon it whatever. 

He shrugged his shoulders and on, selecting a more 
secluded path under the trees. The sun seemed to hurt his 
eyes. Yet he was feeling perfectly well, in spite of little 
soreness at the back of his bead and a peculiar feeling in his 
brain that he was struggling to remember something which 
persistently eluded him. He trod quite firmly, and all trace 
of giddiness had vanished. 

‘e was inclined to laugh at himself, quite sure that every- 
thing would come right in a few minutes’ time. “It’s an 
SE ae he murmured as he walked—" a most 
unaccountable thing. I know I fell—I can just remember 
falling—but the blow must have shaken all my wits out of me. 
I can’t remember who I am.” 

Those were the words which he had been repeating to 
himself ever since he had turned into the park. “I can’t 
remember who Iam. Was there ever anything so absolutel: 
ridiculous? It’s all a blank—about myself.” He bit his 
lip irritably. 

He sat down on an empty seat to give himself time for 
calmer reflection. He had heard the name of George Hilton 
spoken, and it was round this name that his thoughts were 
centred. 

** Am I Gcorge Hilton, an African explorer, or something of 
the kind?” he asked himself. ‘ Upon my word I don’t 
know. Surely if I were, the mention of the name would have 
had some significance for me? But it had none—none. So 
it’s impossible—utterly impossible. That’s the only thing 
I can be certain of in this ridiculous condition of my brain. 
I’m not George Hilton. Any man may have a double. But 
who in the world am I, and what am I going to do if this 
absurd condition of affairs goes on ? ” 

He sat quietly for a few moments and then, seized by a 
sudden inspiration, began to examino the contents of his 

kets. Surely he would find something here which would 
jog his memory and put an end to an altogether impossible 
situation. 

But on his first search he found nothing to afford him any 
assistance. There were several gold coins in a sovereign 
purse, plenty of loose silver, and in a neat pocket-book were 
some folded bank notes. There was a little mirror in the 
pocket-book, and in this he scrutinised his face, staring at it 
almost as if it were that of a stranger. 

He saw the clean-cut features of a man of some thirty-two 

ears of age. The face was clean-shaven and a trifle sallow. 
His eyes were black, as was his hair, and this was carefully 

on the left side, though it still bore traces of having 
Bean ruffied by the fall. His clothes were well-cut to a figure 
that was tall and inclined to slimness. 

** Well,” he muttered to himself, as he replaced the little 
mirror in its case, “ that doesn’t help me much ; though it does 
seem extraordinary—by Jove, it does—that a man shouldn’t 
know himself even when he looks at his face in the glass. The 
situation is not altogether without its humorous side.” He 
felt glad that he evidently ssed a sense of humour; it 
went far to relieve the awkwardness of the position. 

“Ts there nothing else—absolutely nothing?” Once 
again he fumbled through his pockets and this time with 
better success. For, crumpled away at the very bottom of 
his breast pocket, so that it had escaped his attention upon 
the first search, he found a letter, or rather a portion of a 
letter, which promised to throw some light upon the situation. 

He carefully unfolded and ee it out before him. There 
was no address or date at the head of it, but the signature at 
the foot was complete—a very important point. 

The young man frowned and tapped the ground nervously 
and impatiently with the heel of his well-fitting boot, for what 
he sca 9 was not by any means comforting, though it cast a 
ht upon the situation. 

The letter was evidently that of a father to his son. It 
began : “‘ My dear ca il and upon reading this name the 
young man turned quickly to the signature at the end : “ Your 
unhappy father—GiBeRT ANNESLEY.” 

‘“‘ That disposes of the George Hilton theory,” he murmured. 
‘* My name is presumably George—like that of the explorer— 
but George is a common name. I’m George Annesley, and I 
seem to have got myself into some sort of trouble.” The 
smile flickered away from his lips; the situation had lost its 
humorous side. 

The nature of the trouble was not clear, but the letter had 


evidently been penned by the unhappy father in a state of 
pent agitation. The purport of it was essentially to implore 
is son, for the sake of the family honour, to leave the country 
with the smallest possible delay. “ All will come well in time 
—I'm sure of that ’’—it was with these words that the letter 
concluded—“ but, my dear son, for the present you must go 
away from England, though it wrenches my heart to have to 
write this to you. For myself I could bear the blow, but you 
must think of your mother and—and all who love you. It is 
lucky that we are country folk—little known outside our own 
quiet circle. Some day you will come back to us, sorry I am 
sure, and your old father will forgive and bless you before he 
dies. But till then, George, till you have retrieved and atoned 
ot e.” Here followed the signature. 
he young man clenched his teeth and sat for a few moments 
staring straight in front of him. “So that’s the explanation 
of it all,” he said at last. “It must have been this trouble 
peigting upon me far more than the blow to my head which 
knocked me silly and took my memory away. I’m George 
Annesley, a reprobate who has got into such serious trouble 
that his own father has to beg him to leave the country. 
Perhaps it’s just as well that I’ve forgotten myself and have 

t to start allover again. Well, so be it. As far as I can see 
it’s a fortunate thing that I have forgotten. I shan’t be 
worried by conscience, if ever I was blessed with such a 
°°FHe laughed a little fereely, then, pullin 

He laug a little fiercely, then, ing himself together, 
rose from his seat and etro back reat An Rattan How. 

Society was out in force that bright summer morning, 
though by the time George Annesley—he had already mentally 
accepted that name—reached the Achilles statue once more, 
@ move towards the park gates had alee begun. It was 
nearing the luncheon hour, and the i anh morning 
parade was drawing to ita close. 

George Annesley—black sheep. It seemed to him as if he 
had learnt quite enough about himself—all that it wae neces- 
sary for him to know. And then his mind, stimulated by the 
letter, was no longer quite the blank ithad been. He could see 
—but as in a glass darkly. V. visions flitted through his 
mind of a quiet country house, far away from London, though 
he could not exactly locate it ; of a silver-haired old gentleman 
—his father—and of a soft-voiced woman—his mother ; of 
brothers and sisters all younger than himself—he was sure of 
this—he was the firstborn and yet the black sheep. He had 
transgressed, though he could not remember how. There had 
been a terrible scene, but all the details of it were swept fiom 
his memory. No doubt it was better so. There are times 
when it is good to forget. 

“I came up to London,” he told himself, “ but where did I 
stay, what did I do?" Here his memory failed him com- 
pletely. * Anyway it doesn’t matter much,” he mused, 
* aince it looks as if I'd got to start life anew. I’d sooner do 
that than try to trace things back. As I appear to have 
dishonoured myself why should I struggle to remember the 

rticulars of my offending? Let things be as they are. 

t’s better so—better ao.” 

After a while he dropped into a chair, so absorbed in himself 
that he took but little notice of the fashionable loungers who 
nels and fro. Bi werd alone in a crowd. 

He money in et—quite enough to take him to 
America, if he so desired, and to tee io kit with as 
well. Probably he possessed no more than what he had 
found in his pockets ; if he did, well, he did not know how he 
was going to trace it unless he recovered his memory, and, on 
the whole, he felt he would rather make his start just as he was. 
Later on there was Myce little doubt that his brain would work 
normally again, and then if the knowledge that came to him 
was useful he could act upon it—if not—well, he would just let 
it slide. The great thing was that he felt he had it in him to 
work—he was evidently possessed of a fund of self- 
confidence—though the trouble was he did not know in what 
direction his talents—if he had any talentse—lay. But surely 
he would find that out when the time came. 

It was as he reflected thus that his attention was suddenly 
attracted to a couple of ladies who were approaching him from 
one of the avenues of the park. They were both very fashion- 
ably dressed, the younger, a beautiful girl, quietly so; the 
elder, tall, commanding woman, who carried a lorgnette, 
which she was continually raising to her eyes and lowering, in 
more flamboyant colours. They were accompanied by a nice- 
looking boy—from his bearing he might be a young 


soldier. 

Ths | ~a. to attract Sairemel sitentia. She did 
not look more m nineteen, a: Annesley told 
himself that he had never seen anyone ‘quite eo beautiful 
before. She seemed wholly unaffected by the interest she 
aroused, unconscious of it. She was ing to the young 
man by her side, smiling Beg f showing a set of perfect 
teeth. She was of the medium height, with fair hair which 
clustered in little curls over her ears, and a complexion of the 
mon delicious transparency. She walked with perfect grace 

ease. 


George watched her every movement, glad to divert his 
mind for a little from his own affaire—she was so good to look 
at and his thoughts were so ugly. 

The little party halted almost opposite George. The sun 
shone down upon them, and the opened a pink parasol 
chiffon and lace. en, as she 


andl ig . 1 * Me farewell to th 

, apparently to re to the soldier, he: 

glance met that of George Annesley _— 
To his utter bewilderment recognition flashed from her 

eyes and her cheeks flushed a pretty pink, Then hesitatingly, 


as if she were not eure that she was doing right, she inclined 


“A good beginning makes a good ending,” but you can’t expect the slum child to make a good beginning if he has 


geen nothing but hie own slum. 


The F.A.F. gives him a glimpse of country life. 


’ 
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her head towards him. She was bowing—there could be no 
doubt of that—she meant to bow, and to him. 

He flushed in his wm, _half-rose from ‘ ae 
awkwardly raised his hat. He was taken by rel ay and felt 
himself an abject fool. For he did not know 
courtesy seemed to demand that he should approach and 
speak, but how could he possibly do so under the circum- 
stances ? 

‘And 80 he made his awkward bow and that was all The 
girl had taken a ste towards him, but now she turned away, 
and before he had hal time to collect his faculties she had 
disappeared. . . 

He sank back on to his chair, grumbling under his breath. 
«Oh, the sooner I clear out of this the better,” he muttered, 


“for this sort of thing makes me feel a perfect fool. Do I 
know her or don’t 1?” 


He . his Lao cg ome 
“Perhaps,” he decided at last, “ she’s got same as 
the oatee: Perhaps she thinks I’m George Hilton, the 
African explorer. He seems to be my double. 

This assumption was confirmed a few minutes later. A 
hand was lai and he turned to find himself 


facing @ stout, good-humoured looking man whose red face 


Lamdon, isn’t it? I saw your in 
papers, So you've strolled out to have a look round ? 

Be talked volubly. ‘‘ Why, I don’t believe you reco ise 
me,” he exclaimed, with another hearty laugh. ve 
three years made such a difference ? I know I've got a bit 
stouter, but surely ——” 

“T think you must be making 4 mistake,” faltered George, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

No : 10 “I'd know George 


Marston just now, 
u were sitting over here by yourself 


under the trees. That’s what brought me across the road— 
tten all about me, 


Duncan. re was @ certain 
the bluff tone in which he spoke. He 
t have been some forty years of age, and 
he had the stamp of a good fellow written large on every 
feature. 

‘And suddenly it flashed across the brain of the supposed 
George Hilton that it was really not worth the trouble to 
undeceive this man who claimed his acquaintance. What did 
it matter after all, since he had decided to leave Rapent 80 
shortly He would appreciate the comfort of talking to 
someone ; his own tho had been sorry companions. So 
let him be George Hilton, if only for a few minutes ; there 
could be no ible harm in it, and once more—well, the 
position had its humorous side. He was glad that he could 
feel that. 

So he extended his hand, which hie oul — . 4 

i the other. “I’m sorry,” ‘altered, “‘ it’s 
tw moment I didn’t recognise you. The glare of the 


hed again. “A man from Central Africa 
talking about the glare of the sun!” he chuckled. . 

“ Besides,” George continued, “I had a bit of an accident 
half an hour or so ago. Got bowled over trying to get out of 
the way of a motor, and it shook me up bit.” 


* Sor for that,” commented the other, glancing scru- 
tinisingly at his companion’s face. ‘‘ Yes—you dont look 
quite yourself.” 


“I don’t feel quite myself,” was the response—a response 
spoken with a sails, the significance of which was naturally 
completely lost upon James Duncan. 

The latter was loud in his a at of sympathy on the 
accident. At last he slipped his hand under his companion’s 
arm. “Tit tell you what we'll do, Hilton,” he continued. 
“T’'m not going to let you go now I’ve got you. You shall 
come and have some lunch with me at the Gourmet Club in 
and after that we'll drive down to Hurlingham. 


way, so we can be a pleasant little party. What do you say ?” 
The soi-disant rge 
‘mmediate reply. 


whatever he was, the love of adventure was certain! gee | 
ithi i i or 
easily take a night train and 
sross the 
unpleasant consequences. 

Besides, the vision of Peggy Marston, the girl who had 
uttracted him so remarkably only a few minutes ago, rose 
‘efore his mind and he felt a t longing to meet her again, 
‘o atone, a8 far as he could far his gaucherie at their recent 
~yeeting. And what iful eyes she had, light blue under 
‘he dark lashes !—he had caught sight of them at the moment 
when she had turned and bowed to him. He wanted to look 
‘nto those eyes again. And the flush of her cheeks—he 
‘vondered if she always flushed when she met George Hilton. 

“Well, what do you say ?” urged Duncan. 

A spirit of wild adventure, even such a spirit of defiance 
f the conventions that may seize upon a man at Carnival 
time, when his identity is masked by the domino he wears, 
seized upon George Annesley. : 

“You are very good,” he said, 
with pleasure.” 


} CHAPTER TWO. 
) The Reckless Plunge. 


WrAnnnnnnrnrewrweeesereeeeeeeeeerrr’ 
Eventxe still saw Geo Annesley masquerading in 
trange shoes. The day passed without any untoward 
neident, and he had found the companionship of Pi 
“Marston so delightful that it needed little persuasion on the 
Sart of Duncan to inducd him to stay on to dinner at 
T What did another hour or 80 matter? Wherever he might 
ye, the real George Hilton had not intended himself to put a 


“thank you, I accept 


A score and a quarter of storice you'll 
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summary end to the farce, and aa for the impostor, his nature! 
self-confidence aiding him, he had thrown himself whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of the thing. When he left Hurling- 
ham and bade palgat te She genial baronet he won Shaw 
off his assumed réle—so he told himself. 

The two men had lunched together, and it had needed all 
the tact and resourcefulness that began to 
ward off awkward questione—questions 
Poritiy have susearet: Africa he had evaded by ing 

is friend not to talk “ shop,” but it had been more difficult 
when mutual friends had come under discussion. Here he 
once or twice, but by degrees 


he had already heard mentioned, cro 
of the day. It was that of Sir 
a 


&. from the telegrams at the club where Duncan and 
eorge lunched ; the messages, as read out by Duncan, were 
vague, but the mishap was apparently due to an accidental 
cut with a poisoned knife. 

“ Sir ur was an old friend of youre, George, wasn’t 
he?’ commented Duncan. There was a queer look in his 
eyes a8 he put the question. ‘‘ And what about Lady Sara 
now ?” 

George, of course, was in the dark as to the meaning of the 
insinuation. He evaded it, but found himself obliged to 
ex a sorrow he could not feel on account of the accident 
to his supposed friend. He had to express similar regret, in 
well-chosen terms, at pe ge that afternoon, for everyone 
to whom he was introduced, or who professed to know him, 
seemed to think that he had some jal reason for bein; 
interested in Sir Arthur Gervaise’s i He was 
enough to surmise that his interest was supposed to be centred 
in Lady Sara rather than in Sir Arthur himself. 

“ Anold flame of Hilton’s Lope ag so he conjectured when 
he learnt that Lady Sara had only been married for a year 
or 80. 

With to the man whom he was impersonating, 
George gathered that Hilton had just returned to London 
after an absence of three years spent in the heart of Africa, 
where he had been carrying out investigations into the remains 
of an ancient and long-forgotten civilisation—presumably 
Phenician—of which he appeared to have come across remark- 
able traces in his wanderings, and respecting which he was 
about to publish a book. He was known to London by repute 
—the papers having devoted much to his doings in 
Africa—rather than actually. It was the part of this man 
which, for the time being, George was called upon to pis. 

After lunch the two men had driven in Sir Tuas can’s 
motor to the large, pretentious and over-furnished house at 
poles w oe tary hadi hs apg Raa her ward, 

e farston. By judicious questioning managed 
to eheit some information with to the tou ledion: 

He learnt that Peggy Marston was but distantly related to 
Lady Westmere, who nevertheless generally spoke of her as 
her niece. She was the orphan daughter of a man who, like 
Hilton himself, had been interested in African exploration, 
and George was led to infer, though the exact details were not 
touched upon, that Hilton and late Mr. Marston had in 
eome way been associated together. Marston had met with 
micas, Font all his aap *, iw some pricey 

ears ving an only o penniless who 
opted by Lady Westmere. And now that Peggy was 
in her twentieth year, she had just been launched into society, 
where her appearance had caused something of a sensation. 

“Its weg. eel your memory seems to have failed 

tu !’? remarked Duncan, after he explained these facts, 

ut luckily without noticing how his companion winced. 
“‘T’d have thought you had reason to remember all about the 
Marstons. But of course the poor fellow went to smash after 
you last left England—when you started on your second big 
‘African journey—and no doubt you didn’t worry much about 
news from home. Anyway you'll be glad to see Pe and 
she'll be glad to see you. She’s a sweet girl, and I only hope 
Lady Emily—a born matchmaker, that woman—won’t throw 
her away on that old rake, Bardley. He may be as rich as 
Croesus, but we all know the kind of man he is.” 

“Bardley 2?” faltered George, eager for information, but 
afraid to ask questions. Even had his memory served him, it 
was hardly likely that the country-bred George Annesley 
should recognise these society names. “1 know,” he added 
quickly, though of course this was untrue. He only knew he 

isliked the name of Bardley altogether. 

George had been most amiably received both by Lady 
Westmere and ce P The eyes of the latter had sparkled 
with pleasure when she caught t of him. A few words 
had served to put him right for behaviour in the park 
that morning. 

“T really wasn’t quite sure whether you knew me,” she 
said shyly. ‘‘ You've been away such a long while in Africa, 
and I was really quite an insignificant person when you saw 
me Jast—not much more than sixteen and with my hair on 
my shoulders.” 

George, looking at her, reflected how very sweet she must 
have looked with her hair han over her shoulders. He was 
glad at that moment that had risked hie hazardous 
adventure. It was for her sake—and she was worth it. 

Nor did he regret anything as the afternoon wore on. They 
had sat under one of the umbrella tents and watched the polo. 
The young soldier, who had been with Lady Westmere and 
Peggy that morning and who turned out to be a nephew of the 
former's, was playing for one of the teams, and Peggy. was 
immensely inte: in his prowess. She talked of him a 

deal in a simple, unaffected, gi way, and Geo 

wondered if she could be in love with the young man. le 
felt a pang of absurd jealousy at the idea, just as he had done 
earlier when Lord Bardley’s name had been first mentioned 
in connection with Peggy. : 

Lady Westmere herself seemed to think that Bob Fauntle- 
roy’s name was too often on the lips of her niece, and in her 
neual bluff manner she expressed her opinion accordingly. 

* Don’t you worry your head so much about Bob, at 
she said. “ He’s a boy and I’m very fond of him, but 
he’s not fledged yet. Besides, he’s the third son of @ poor 
man—quite impossible.” Lady Westmere’s thoughts flew 
naturally to the subject of marriage. 


'£ ENDING 
3 8, 1900, - 


Peggy~flw « her colour ca 
and went + George's eyes : it 
indicated agenuous and quite 
untouched --vseuwvus OF the society in which she 


mayer Satin at 
I hai of Bob,” she said simply. ‘' We've always been 


The name of Lord Bardley had cro up several times i 
the course of conversation. Lady sar had exaeited 
him at Hurlingham that afternoon, but he had sent a wire 
announcing he could not come. It appeared that he had been 
summoned to the bedside of Sir Arthur Gervaise, a relation of 
hisown. Sir Arthur was faring ill, so the telegram announced 

his death was hourly expected. ‘ 

Peggy did not like Lord Bardley. It needed little discern- 
totieed hoe eeserts eeerieh oti cieeugen ohne ielioone 

wi jure when 
the be could not thy : 5) she learnt 
. ater on he was to hear the truth confirmed by her o 
lips. Dinner was over and they had adjourned to ecaitortabia 
seats on the terrace, where, while the men smoked, they could 
listen to the band and admire the fairy-like effect of the 
illuminated gardens. And after awhile George, impclled 
by an impulse which he could not resist, ted to Peggy 
at they should take a stroll down by the ra 

The girl glanced at her aunt-with a quick, half-apprehensive 
look, and since the latter made no objection, she shyly 
consented. 

It was not all at once that the cha; of confidences was 
opened between them. It took a little while before George 
was able to break down the girl’s natural barrier of reserve, 
but his very desire to make her speak openly to him made hin 
eloquent, and he soon found that Posey was ready to respou:l. 

ey wandered up and down the narrow path that 
bordered the lake between the rows of glittering fairy-lamps, 
_ under ~ roa — which hung suspended from 

e trees, a George it was as if he had been give 

insight, all too brief, into sigies 


She was now withont any restraint, letting herself 
naturally. “*T’m so glad you've come back, Mr. Hilton,” sf 
said. “I’ve thought so often of you since you've been away 


terrible African foreste—dangers from sav: d heaste, 
and sickness—oh, you’ve no idea of the oreers that I 
ke. 


imagined.” Her lips quivered a little as she 

ge peby oo asked softly. ‘“ Did you care so 
+ al me, Peggy?’ He spoke her Christian namo 
She turned her blue to him in astonishment. ‘ Why. 
i saved my father’s i eo!" she exclaimed. ‘You Eroapnt 

m back from the heart of Africa when all the world thought 
he was lost. Can I ever forget that? We were such good 
a . sy Sef you be away again. But then, of 

ursee, I was 0 a and I’m TOW 
now. It makes all the di yeah it? sgnite wart 

George’s position was not an easy one ; also he felt that he 
was really overdoing his part—that there was danger in all 
tl : to himself and to the girl. For what could she 
be to him, he who was destined to turn his back upon England 
that very night, he who was an adventurer standing in 
another man’s shoes? Was it honourable? He waved the 
— aside. He was under a spell and could not help 

“ And 80 you see ”—she was telling him now all that had 
happened since they had last met—‘‘ when father died there 
was no one in the world who cared a tittle bit for me. I believe 
I might have gone to the workhouse. But, at last, Aunt 
Emily, who *t taken the smallest interest in me since I 
was a mite of a girl, came to see me, and after a while asked me 
to go and live with her. I was so astonished, for I don’t sce 
why she should have done so. She isn’t very rich herself, 
you know, and she has to live rather extravagantly. But sho 
gave me 8 home—and—and she’s been very kind to me.” 

George had a shrewd idea that Aunt Emily’s kindness may 
not have been wholly disinterested. ‘‘ I hope she’s not going 
to make you marry that unpleasant person, Lord Bardley,” he 
remarked. He gonced at the girl quickly and her manner 
told him that the moyen was true. 

“It would be a shame!” he cried impulsively. “ A wicked 
shame! You mustn’t think of marrying such a man, Peggy.” 

“II don’t want to,” she faltered, betraying herself still 
more. “I don’t love him. I don’t even like him. He 
frightens me.” ois 

hey were standing now by the brink of the lake and th 

were quite alone. A heavy shadow, cast by the bi trees, 
hung over the water at their feet, relieved here and there by 
the glittering reflection of the fairy lamps, and further on, 
beyond the low, the lake shimmered silver under the light 
of the full moon. From the distance they could hear the 
faint strains of the Hungarian Band playing a wild gipsy 
rhapsody—strains that seemed to harmonise with the scene 
and with the emotions which were just then stirring in the 
man’s breast. 

He felt himself outside society, a wanderer, a pariah— 
irresponsible as any of the wild folk of whom the music spoke. 
And it was just because he was so irresponsible that he was 
loath to break the spell that was on him. To-morrow—let 
reflection come to-morrow—but to-night—ah, the precious 
hour was his ! 

He knew—the knowledge had come to him as he stood there 
by the lake—that love rung to life in his heart. Was it 
love at first sight? First iy “a ? Why he felt as if he had 
known and cared for Peggy for years ; he felt just as the real 
George Hilton might have felt—if he, too, cared. 

Passionate words were on his lips—his heart throbbed 
painfully. He laid his hand on the girl’s arm and the touch 
thrilled him. ‘ P .” he muttered hoarsely. 

The next moment he would have gathered her to his breast, 
She had turned her big eyes—those soft, plaintive blue eyes— 
to his, and they were sioguents He knew that she cared— 
that she too loved—that the ideal of her dreams had come to 
her—as she imagined—come like a knight of old, to eave her 
from an alliance that was loathsome to me in the very 
nick of time. 

The music crashed a discord. In some mysterious way the 
love-light in P *g eyes recalled the man to his senses. 

She loved—but it was not he whom she loved. Fool that 
he was—triple fool! He had played with fire—he had dragged 


find, In THE NOVEL for June—please bear it in mind—out on Fr'day, fourpence, 


th him to the t. 
caught by *he flames. 


from Her arm. He stood silent by her 


his lip, biting it till the blood came. 
t inconceivable folly had he been about to 


ise me that will never marry 
e? Whatever the inducements 


pressing it —- 


* Axp what shall wedo now’? " 
The motor, having dropped Lady Westmere and 
was et leisure! 


proceeding 
poe eRe Dna 


It was Duncan who spo! 


y pace a 
with the ladies George 
himself and to take his departure. 
The adventure was over—the curtain had fallen. Peggy had 


out of his life com ly~ 
But he that rigs would have no evil 


her—despite her match-making aunt—that she should refuse 
to marry euch a man as Lord 
@ thing was a eacrilege. 
good time—but for hi 
biankness 


3 the very ides of such 
would find her mate all in 
'—ah, for himself—there was 


Duncan’s voice had aroused him from his reflections. 
» “if you wouldn’t mind putting me 
down anywhere here, I'll walk home. It’s a lovely night and 
I’m in no hurry.” 

“ Ob, nonsense,”’ said the gen 


sabe de tether Gua i ta gomecne eave e 

co an ur rooms, 

the host for a bit.” ai err ee 
Here, indeed, was a fresh difficulty, and one that was 

Sir James expected to be taken to 

— were they, to begin with? And 


How Foture Man wit Travel| “a2” | 


a most important part in the action of walking, for they 
keep the feet at a correct angle to the legs during the stride. 
In the second, the lengthened heel, and the curve of the 
whole foot is making the ankle joint unnecessary: In the 
third, the ankle joint has disappeared, and each leg has 
become a spoke connecting the body to feet, which are 
fashioned on the form of a section of a wheel. 
fourth picture each foot has become a half circle, thus 
enabling man to whirl swiftly along on one divided wheel 


wholly unforeseen. 
George’s rooms. 


A SCIENTIST in one of the American papers has recently 
been advancing the extremely interesting theo 
ts or so man will no longer 
his way through life. 


in a few thousand 
to walk, but will 
illustrate his queer ideas: 

with two sections of a wheel instead of 
he now finds so necessary. 

He will bowl along the street at a pace several times as 
fast as our present rate of locomotion: 

The theory is based on the fact that the more developed 
as a walker a man becomes, the more he approaches the 
wheel in his method of 
fessional walker brings each foot forward, he is supported 
first by the heel of the foot, then by the toe dropping 
afterwards to the heel of the other foot, and so on: 

These four pictures show clearly the suggested evolution 
of the circular feet of a few thousand years hence: 

In the first picture you will see that the ankle joint plays 


large house, the rooms of 
which were evidently let 


“One tosday te worth two to-morrow.” 
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ment, then suddenly the spirit of bravado came upon him 
once more. ; 

He would brave it out. He would take his chance. The 
only other course 0; to him—flight—was ludicrous and 
unmanly. ‘ Come .”? he said, and boldly led the way 
to the front door and pealed the bell, 


The door was opened by a sedate man-servant, and George 
was relieved to see that he was apparently regarded without 
the smallest suspicion. 

** You'll find a in order in your rooms, sir,” the 

. It was evident that Mr. Hilton lived in 


Luck seemed to favour Geo: 


pstairs, flicking on the electric 
+ a tlacdietichrs'g George might have been obliged to confess 
nce as to the situation of the rooms. 

man threw open the door of a spacious sitting-room on 
the second floor. It had a window which looked out upon the 
street. The valet stepped to this and drew the curtain. 
There was a general of comfort, the kind of comfort to 
be expected from furnished chambers, in spite of the litter— 
weird African curiosities for the most part—from several large 
Cases against the wall. 

The valet turned to George. ‘‘ You told me when you went 
out this morning not to go into your sitting-room, sir,” he 
said smoothly, ‘so I've left the just as they were. Is 
there anything further that I can do for you, sir?” 

“ Only the spirits and tumblers,” said George. He did not 

by what name to address the man. ‘“‘ I shall not require 
you any further to-night. It’s possible that I may go out 
again,” he added, as an afterthought. “‘ But please don’t 


worry to sit up.” 
The valet — did as he was bid and then went out, 
the door softly behind him, and George was 
do the honours of « strange apartment and to help 
—_ and his friend to refreshment which did not belong 
Certainly, he told himself, he must have a curious capacity 
for this sort of deception, for he was acting his part 


the 


wandered about the room scrutinising and commenting upon 
the collection of curiosities. . 

~ Outwardly calm, George was inwardly in a fever of anxiety 
for his guest to take his departure. For, once Sir James out 
of the house, he would not delay about following. Then the 
adventure, which had been so strangely drawn out, would 
assuredly be at an end. 

And luckily Sir James did not delay his going. With a 

romise to look in the solovag mornin, 8 y, he took his 
Togatture, George listened to his footsteps as they descended 
the stairs, then hurried across the room to the window, pulling 
aside the curtain a little so that he might watch till the oar 
was safely out of sight. ‘‘ As soon as it’s round the corner,” 
he muttered, “ then’s my time.” 

There were @ lot of paper scattered about on the big 
writing desk which occupied the window, and in pulling aside 
the curtain one of these, a square white envelope, fell to the 
floor. Mechanically George took it up and held it in his hand 
till he saw the motor move off and disappear. Then, with a 
sigh of relief, he let the curtain fall and ste back into the 
room, where, under the electrio light, still hardly thinking 
what he did, he glanced at the writing upon the envelope he 
held in his hand. 

**To be opened and read immediately,” those were the 
words that met his eyes. He turned the envelope over 
wonderingly and saw that this injunction had not yet been 
carried out. 

- t the dickens does it mean ?”’ muttered George, 
arrested by the seeming gets of the envelope from 
desire for instant flight. ‘I sup, I had better put it back 
where I found itand got’? Yet he hesitated. 


that 
able 
Our pictures 
e contends that future man 


with two spokes: 


ropelling himself: As a pro- 


muscles capable o! 


provide a rotary motion: 


If you, perhapea, 


you will actually eend ninepence to-day, we would orefer to have the ninevence now, 


The feet, or rather the wheel which is to take the place 

of the feet, will be equipped with poe set of powerful 

i bene contrac 

and these will provide the motive 
The big joints and muscles will have to undergo con- 

siderable alteration, for they will not only have to be 

larger, but must possess much greater freedom, so as to 
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He did not go. Curiosity mastered him. He wanted to 
know the contents of that letter. 

After a few more moments of hesitation he shrugged his 
shoulders and tore the flap. ‘I may just as well eee the thing 
through, whatever it is,” he commen Then he took out the 
inclosure, and standing there, under the electric light, he read 
the missive, read it over hurriedly at first, and then a second 
time, with slow precision. 

“* Good Heavens,” he muttered when he had mastered the 


ing of it. He dro into an chair, and the letter 
fell to the floor by his sites oe 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
“That Decides It.” 
himself. 


“So George Hilton’s gone away—killed I[—oom- 
mitted suicide! And here am I james willy-nilly into his 
shoes and actually a of all that to him.” 
So, after a few breat minutes in which he sought to 


grapple with the extraordinary 
situation, spoke the interloper, the man with whom Fate was 


eo strangely nine 

He Sanh Aineee si straight before him into the face 
of an ugly wooden idol. ‘I wish that beastly thing wouldn't 
grin at me so,” he exclaimed, turning his chair round so as 
to face another direction. ‘‘ One could almost fancy it 


he muttered. ‘“‘ What a taste the fellow must have had. 
Fancy plastering the room with these phaety things.” 

He stooped and picked up the letter from the floor and then, 
crossing to the desk by the window, seated himself there as, 
for the third time—and now very slowly and carefally—he 

Te began quite ebraptly ; George Hilton had evidently mot 

t te al H n 0 
cared w piaboald be tise Aw bo toad 1k. 


and celebri! 
find myself tired of my life; and so I'm going away quietly, 
and the one thing absolutely certain is that London will 
never see me again. I have always maintained that a man 
ee 6 th his own life. I am not 
out of my mind, tho i that is the verdict that a 
kind-hearted British jury in if ig Age should 
ever be discovered. But I hope it won't be a 
T prefer to be buried aa w macedem wail, and 20 1 try 
to remove all possible means of identification. That's just 
« fancy of mine ; it doesn’t matter very much either way. 

“Tam writing this fetter to whomever it may concern; 
robably my good host, Mr. William ins, will be the 
Best to come oad He If 80, I’m sure he will do all that is 
uired. George Hilton has no relations in the world, 
and there is no one who will fret very much over his disap- 
rance. 
I have put my house in order and made the necessary 
disposition of my effects. My will, a very brief one, will be 
found in a drawer of the writing-desk. I don’t think there 
is any more to add.” Here followed the bold signature 
of George Hilton. . 
, I’m blessed!’ George Annesley could find no 
, at the moment, of expressing his dectings From 
some neig ie g church a deep chime annou the hour 
of midnight, a@ moment or two later twelve wheezy 
ores Sa” Ganas’ Atommlry pat tack Kin ohale’ So 

e man : c a 
- T ittted his hand mechanic- 
ally to his forehead; it 
was wet with iration. 


“ How hot euliey 


he 


up the window, leani 
over the sill, staring 
vacantly at the dar! 
houses on the opposite 
side of the street. 

From Piccadilly, distant 
but a few yards, he 
could hear the roar of 
the night traffic, and 
there “was a_ glaring, 
geuen light at no great 

istance, a great electric 
lamp that surmounted a 
door from which men 
and women were trooping 
out. It was a public- 
house and it was closi 
time—Saturday night an 
twelve ool There 
was the usual accompani- 
ment of laughter and 
rough, coarse voices, the 
sharp whistli for 
hansomg and taxi-cabs, 
the noise of scurrying 
wheels. 

The whole thing seemed 
familiar to him and yet 
strange. The soft night 
air socied Red sea § and 
presently the painful sense 
of it genial left him. 
“What am I going to 
do?” he muttered. 
“ What ought I todo?” 

He stepped back into 
the room and for a few 


In the 


or relaxed at will, 
wer: 


are going to send a shilling to the F.A.F. toemorrow, or 


se ee 


Oe en ee ee 


| 
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He wrote anything—the first words éhat came into his head! 
The name of Marston was, indeed, repeated several 
times. He wrote own name, too—George Annesley— 
as if he were affixing his signature to a letter, and he found 
that there was a peculiarity about this ature, a curious 
flourish attached to the tail of the “‘ y ” which was evidently 
Lol result of long habit and which distinctly marked his 

tity. : - 

Nor was there the slightest resemblance between his hand- 
ibn po that of mig ponies oe bes t the two 

r together and com m, hed 
aloud. The letters fashioned by Hiton were large ay Ee 
carefully formed, almost copper-plate. His own writing 
was emall, uneven, and lg adorned with a superfluity 
ars ai tha defini gb,” said 

i" , that’s ite enough,” George, as he tore u 
the paper upon which he had written. ey couldn’t lays 
devised a more crucial test.” Hoe glanced at the manuscript 
again. ‘Luckily it’s an easy handwriting to imitate,” 
he mused, “ I shall have to devote some time to that 


purpose. 
“You've got to learn to be a forger, my friend,” he went 
on, apostrophising himself. ‘‘ You’re going to learn to 


moments walked up and down, taking long strides. Now 
and then he would peri sometimes at the mantelpiece, 
sometimes at a little side-table, and pick up some article or 
other, scrutinise it closely without actually realising what it 
was, and then lay it down apein, a 
“At any rate there’s no hurry for me to be poings’ he 
muttered. ‘I can stay here all night if I like. I can sleep 
in George Hilton’s bed; I can take anything that belongs to 
him ; nobody would be the wiser. And to-morrow, if I wanted 
to stay on, why there’s nothing that I need do except destroy 
this letter!” 
He was holding the letter crushed u in his hand. He 
laughed as he noticed how his fingers unconsciously been 
laying with it, creasing it out of all shape. He tried to fold 
I straight again, but the attempt was a one. 
“T’ve only got to d this letter,” he repeated. ‘“ No 
one knows—no one would ever guess. George Hilton has 
one away to kill himeelf, and he has removed all traces 


By d he began to take in and realise his surroundings. 
He was lying upon the bed in the explorers bedroom, and 
rotdond though 4 A} th already high. The 

» tho a ntly the sun was 
sound whi hal diste . sd 


to bed in the ordinary way, even hb he did not do 
oy cane of flicking off the electric li A seal. getting what 
rest he could; but tired out he had evidently thrown himself 
down on the bed and gone off to then and there. It 
was careless of him, for this sort of certainly did not 
make a man look well in the eyes of his servant. 

Mr. Cummins, well trained in the duties of a valet, had 
ut down the cup of tea, as well as the Sunday pa on & 
ttle table beside the bed, and when George awoke he was 
fort ont he peink of be ing off the electric light. Thence 

moved to the window and drew back the though 
he kept the blind half lowered to exclude the glare of the sun. 
“* How foolish of me!” George dragged himself up into 9 
sitting position. ‘‘ I was dead last night, and I suppose 
I lay down and went straight off to sleep.” 


another man’s name to cheques; you are to mis- 
ee another man’s estate. I’m afraid you'll never 
go 


- After a few moments he calmer—he must think of | ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Cummins composedly. He spoke as to your poor old father, like the Prodigal Son he seems 
ev He must not rush wildly and blindly into an | if he were quite accustomed to such vagaries on the part of thd ay 3 You're not going to turn over a new leaf and 
adventure the uences of which might be so tremendous. | his lodgers. “Can I get you a brandy-and-soda, sir, or le back to respectability by working with your hand: 


anything else instead of your tea?” 

George was constrained to laugh, his sense of humour once 
more to the fore. ‘I’m afraid you think that I have been 
cp ae Cummins,” he said. “ But as matter of fact 
I didn’t stir out of my rooms after Sir James Duncan left me 
last a re net porn Boge had —— = the 
servant the possibility that ight out » 80 
the explanation seemed called fees - ie . 

“Yes. sir.” The man ke without any display of 
interest. He might have believed the assertion, or he might 
not. It was merely not his business to pass any comment. 

“ At what time will you breakfast, sir?” he asked, when 
he had drawn the curtains. ‘I think you mentioned half 
re nine yesterday, but perhaps you would like to sleep a 

ittle longer?” 

“What time is it now?” asked George. He did not feel 
at all sleepy,in spite of the fact that he could not have had 
more than a couple of hours’ rest. 

“* It’s exactly twenty-three minutes to nine.” - The valet was 
yery precise in his speech. ‘‘ You desired to be called at half 


past Ae sir.” 
“ All right ; I shall be ready for breakfast when it’s a 
forme. I think that’s all, Cummins.” George was leaning 
upon his pillows, impatient for the man to take his di 

But Cummins still hovered about the room as h he 
had further duties to perform. ‘“‘ What clothes would you 
like to wear, sir?” he asked at last, stooping down beside 
the chest of drawers. oe 

The ; so geen was an awkward one, and it embarrassed 
George for the moment. It was merely s very small indication 
of the difficulties that were before ut his ready wit 


helped him ee e 

“Never mind about putting the clothes out this morning, 
Cummins,” he said. ‘I'll seo to that myself when I get 
up. There's nothing more that you can do for me.” 

And so at last he was left alone. He lsy back at full 

upon the bed in order to allow himself a few moments’ 

thought—not that there was any need for it, for he had done 
all the thinking that was necessary during the night, and it 
was all fresh enough in his memory. So far, at any rate, his 
brain worked normally. 

He had wondered, however, if sleep would restore to him 
any recollection of those events in his life which had been so 

ly swept from his mind. He lay there racking his 

brain, but found that he had made any advance. 
Out of the haze and mist he could fashion a few scenes which 

peared to have definite meaning for him, but that was all. 
They nearly all referred to hia chi ood, 8 eee 
covered house that stood in a garden rich with flowers, 
flowers that were the bg joy of the old man whom he had 
so bitterly offended, father, Gilbert Annesley. He was 
sure that he had-spent the best part of his life there, though 
it was evident that he must have had some acquaintance 
with London, or he would have felt more of a stranger to the 
city than he actually did. 

“T could trace out my relations easily enough if I wanted 
to,” he told himself, ‘ ahongh I believe that before lo 
I shall remember the names of places and people for myeelf. 
There are some that seem almost on the tip of my tongue even 
now. But what's the use? If my lost — 
it can poly help me to establish the life history and the wrong- 
doing of George Annesley, and that isn't the elightest use to 
me now. What I’ve got to find out is all about George Hilton, 
and that I shall have to do as best I can for myself.’ 

He had made some advance in that direction during the 
night, which he had devoted mainly to a t esearch 
among the papers and effects of the man whom he decided 
to im ate. _He had laid all conscientious scruples aside ; 


which doesn’t ong to you, you're going to be a criminal, once 
whom the law might pounce down upon at any moment and 
poet eos heavily ; you're going to face big risks, too, 
‘or even now you don 


“And why are you doing all thie—why? Just for the 
sake of a girl's blue eyes, eyes which told you that ahe cared— 
you're doing it all for the love 


an 
idol and of the mask with ite goring. hideous mouth. 

‘e folded his arms and leant his head 
He was quite cool, able “ — pan we Mult. 
to weigh every ent for against ion w 
ent te be fie nidad of him. 

“I’m George Annesley and, for somo reason or other, I 
have been by my own father that I'd better eclipse myself,” 
thus he mused. ‘I don’t know what crime I’ve committed, 
but it’s very evident that George Annesley has to disappear. 


too aeediy while he was 


istance strike two, three, and four; he had heard the 
to silence, he had seen between the 

ly cloeed curtains the yellow glint of dawn. 
He wanted to be prepared, to learn all that a careful investi- 


him. 
feria ger'p George Hilton, before lea his rooms 
desperate resolve, had a; ly destroyed 
a amount of his ndence. re was a waste- 


a Fag ed 

¢ was to the latter t that George Annesley turned 
his attention first. at Sov shink 1 ens be aah an utter 
villain,” he reflected, ‘‘ or I shouldn’t worry my head about 
such a thing. It would seem quite to me to possess 
myself of another man’s fortune. I would do so without 
flinching if I were the rogue my father’s letter seems to make 
me out.” 

It was all very well to take another man’s place as he had 
done that afternoon with no criminal intent whatever—that 
was one thing—to calmly = someone else’s fortune 
and belongings— a different matter. 


the 
me in possession of all the information I want,” George mused. 
“ But I’m afraid there’s — of that. Luckily I’ve got 
me up in Hilton’s doings in 
Africa. And I daresay I shall find out about things as we 
go on—it’s lucky that Duncan has a sendy tongue. For the 
resourcefulness— 


little despite himeelf, rammag thro the drawers of the 
which he ht. It was in George Hilton’s own handwriting, 
ee: duly 


attested by two signatures—the names were smudgily 
appended and might have been those of servants. It did 
not appear as if the will had been recently drawn. 

George Hilton bequeathed all his property, without excep- 
og Dea Baprsgere' There were a few words expressing 
his fondness for the girl, the daughter of the man whose life 
he had saved and whom he had brought safely back to 

land from the heart of Africa. ‘‘ There is no offe in the 
world whom I care to benefit but Miss Marston,” so the will 
stated, before proceeding to give directions as to the manner 
in which the money should be raised and transferred to the 
girl’s possession. 

The will was a formal one, but George could read between 
the lines. Also the perusal of the document had brought 
back to him with vivid intensity the recollection of Peggy 


Marston. 

“He loved her just as she loves him,” George cried 
aloud. “I’m sure of it—certain. He must have drawn up 
this will before he set out for Africa, No doubt he meant to 


ro e day. 
F rge sat silent for a moment, then struck the desk before 
him heavily with his fist. ‘She shall have the’ fortune,” 
he exclaimed ; ‘ yes, and she shall have more. It shall not 
be the legacy of a dead man, but a bridal dower. For to her 
I am George Hilton—I, myself, am the man she loves!” 

He picked up the letter again, and then slowly and de- 
liberately, his eyes glittering with a strange exaltation, he 
tore it in half, then into quarters, then into smaller pieces 
still, dropping the fragments upon the desk before him. 
Then he thrust the will back into a drawer and locked it. 
“That decides it!” he cried exultantly. ‘‘ For the sake of 
Poesy Marston, whom he loved and who loves him, George 

ton 


P- 

By half-past nine, when Cummins brought in the breakfast, 
he was ready. He had had a cold bath and was mightily 
refreshed, ready to face anything that was before him. He 
had felt a keen dislike to wearing clothing which did not 
belong to him, but he had no choice in the matter, since, 
while he was absent at his bath, the valet had carried off 
the suit which he had been wearing the ay bee in order 
to brush and put it away tidily. There had been no difficulty 
as to fit, for George had found that the explorer’s wardrobs 
might very well have been his own; the two men were 
evidently ye the samo build. 

Nevertheless rge decided that one of the first things 
he would do would be to pay a visit to a tailor. ‘‘ Of course, 
straining = at the Lai “4 gnat,” os told gercee “Tt 

lon’t mind appropria’ another man’s fortune, but I object 
to weari his clothes.” ; 

While mins was laying the cloth for breakfast George, 
by discreet questioning, elicited one or two more useful facts 
concerning the explorer. He found out, for instance, that 
George Hilton had never stayed at the house in Dover Strect 
before, and that he had only moved into his new chambers 
upon the day preceding that on which he had vacated them. 

“And I hope you'll find everything to your liking, sir,” 
the man said respectfully. ‘I’m an old servant—footman, 
valet, and butler in several big London houses—and I know 
theways of gentlemen. Since I took over this house I’ve dono 
all the —- myself and I’ve always given satisfaction.” 
v that, Cummins,” said George, ‘‘ and I expect 
shall live. Let the difficulties and dangers before me we shall get on well together.” 


_ be what they may, I will brave them all—for her sake. or | Hilton in very fact and 80 quite entitled to behave as he did. 


I love her, oh, how I love her!” The feeling had been eo strong upon him for the moment | was to know that he had at least aroused no sus- 
. that he had asked himself whether, despite his recollections | picions in the mind of the servant. During breakfast ho 
CHAPTER FIVE. of himself as George Annesley, despite the letter which he had scanned the paper, but found nothing to interest him save 
A Question of Handwriting. found in his pocket, he might not be George Hilton after all. | & brief account of the accident to Sir Arthur Gervaise. It 
DAR ARRR ARR nme O O00 0 0 rere Then—he ws sitting b the desk at the time—a sudden appeared that the latter, while examini a knife—somo 
Ggoros woke with a start from a troubled to realise had come to fim. “It’s a point which is very | curious weapon brought anata from Africa—had acci- 
that someone was m with soft tread up down the | quickly eettled,” he told himself, as he spread out before | dentally cut himself, and it subsequently transpired 
room. Fora few moments he could not understand orremember | him some manccenys with Central Africa, which he | that the knife was poisoned. The patient was still living 
what had hs to him. He stirred, muttered something | had fust taken out from one of the drawers, and which was | when the paper had gone to but there was little hope 
to himself, rubbed his heavy eyes with his knuckles, then, | in the explorer’s handwri that he would survive the nig to 
in a flash, it all came back to “What is my own writing like?” he asked. “I “ve an idea,” George reflected, that I shall hear a good 


deal more about Lady Sara Gervaise—wasn’t that the name ? 
I wonder what she’s eo?” 


(Another long instalment next week). 


He was no longer pany Annesley as yesterday, after his 

Japec of memory, he had decided he must be; he wag George 

Hilton, the African paca and he had definitely decided 
ich Fate 


% be laPatied to imitate the writing, then be took e clean sheet 
to play the part whi had thrust upon him. 


of paper, found a pen, and wrote, 


: ; andy: 
‘You can't confer upon yourself a greater heon Than purchasing THE. NOVEL MAG. for, June—out on Friday, tourpence, 
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cast in that as the line goes back it is sent as high up in 
air as possible, the forward cast in both oases being the 
same. 


An Article that Tells You Why 
| and How Anglers Throw Flies 
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ise line that eventually sails across to the other 
side of the stream. 

Of course, when he wishes to make another cast, he must 
first pull in as much slack as is necessary, 80 as to shorten 
the line and prevent trouble behind. 

The other method of evading a difficulty of this kind 
lg sages ele ln are is thus desoribed 
ore John lyke in “Angling for Game 

“We are looking down the river, let us say, with & 
high rock behind us, Our rod-point is rather low, poin 
towards the fly, and our line is, of course, e 
downstream. 


“Suppose, now, our rod-point is at A (as shown 
the looped sketch), Oo 

ise it meet, follow- 

curve shown to 

our tine will be 
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HELP FOR HARRY LAUDER. 


How You May Assist Him to Complete a Vorse. 


Owe sweet Spri day, a week ago, with a north-easter 


blowing half a outside, we were hard at work 
giving P.W. just that snap which is its, and its alone, 
when in: the Editor, and the pressure of industry 
doubled as if by magic. 

His manner was pregnant with mystery: 

“ Boys,” he “boys, you may go easy for a 
moment.” : . 

We went easy. ‘ . 

“T am to read you something,” he continued. 


“Tt’s just sent in.” 


Doon on the beach sat a bonnie wee lass 
Gazing oot into the sea ; 
Her name was Mackay, but she met a young chap—— 


The Editor stopped. His Scotch accent apparently 
had given way. 
= fea. that’s great—great, by gad, what?” exclaimed 
Expert at last. 


“A love-idyll !’’ murmured the Poet dreamily. 
“ Youth—tove—the sea—Phyilis the waves 
kiss the saad while Spring ’—he glan 
window, shivered, and went on bravely—“ while Spring 


Sera a mysiarions memes Sabie ont, and Diee n 
wety appearing. Or a love-story of old 
TA weak by the including hotel accommo- 
dation, d&mkeys, tips, and crumbs to feed the 


lines have tho faint perfume of Old Greece |” 
weed the Poet, who did not hear. “Ah! Hellas! 


{I will net have profanity in this office |” barked the 


Editor ; “ and besides J can’t smell any grease: Probably 
someone’s pipe’s a bit foul.” 


He paused, and ~ 
extraordinary spectacle. 
addition to the staff, was 
room. Beneath his left arm 


hat, and he bore also three um| 


fy his lips 
droning note of the bagpipes and a wild chant of : 
“The Campbells ar-re comin’ aha! aha!” 
Qlearly the poem had been too exciting for him: 
en ee ee = 


Expert disarmed him and 


“ Was it you, sir?’ we 


have been hae sir—they tre so bright, so touching, 


so wonderfu 


new. 
for ‘omen 
for all lady 


Any Newsagent will supply the “Daily Express” fer 
a Halfpenny per Gay. 


ms to those who can wait,” but 
Tee dpa cvecrthing 6 UeGdren a uappy day in 


| 


in astonishment at an 
MoParritch, the latest 
rancing up and down the 
someone's bowler 


as the Military 
in a waste-paper 
basket ; ‘‘ he lost a game of draughts at lunch time, and 
the loss has slightly unmanned him !” 

“Shame!” replied the Editor. 


“ He puta you all to 
scorn. Do you know who wrote those lines ?’” 


“*T mean it, strange though it sounds. They were sent 
in by ’—he paused for effect—“ Harry 7” 

On the astonished silence a shrill slogan from Angus 
MeParritoh in the waste-paper basket broke harshly. 

“ Ye'll tak’ it, man—man Editor, ye must tak’ it!” 
he oried. “Losh!” 

“T shall certainly take it,” said the Editor, a trifle 
haughtily ; “‘ but the last line is missing: How shall we 
complete the verse ?” 


: 


dignity: 
“A great poem,” he exclaimed, ‘is of national im. 
Let the nation decide.” 

* How 2” inquired the Editor. 

“ Offer a tr worthy of the poem—for the 
best last line,” replied the Poet. 

A smile creased the Editor’s stern countenance: 
“ Really,” he observed to the Poet, “ you have had an 
idea at last. This is indeed a great day.” 

And so it was decided. 


the Family ” will be as carefully considered as those from 
an Oxford Don: 

To enter this competition write out on a postcard the 
line which, in your opinion, would make the best finish 
to Mr. Lauder’s verse, adding, of course, your own name 
and address: 

Bear in mind that your line must contain seven syllables, 
and that the last word must rhyme with the last word 
of the second line. 

Mr. Harry Lauder has kindly consented to select what 

considers to be the best line, to the sender of which 

Address your postcard to Hi Lauder, c.o. Editor, 

Weeki;, Henrietta streck, London, W.O., and 


e 
it eo as to reach us not later than first post on 
Fomeday, Jeno 10th 
We a of will make a big effort to be 
wnceontal (o' 


ill you have the honour of com. 
ee ca ee en et ae 
—— our prize i . Lauder’ 
words, able to sing of the Editor : 

# He was very, very kind to me.” 


it depends on you whether time will bring thousande 
the country this summer, 


- 
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WEEK ENDING 
Juxe 3, 1209, 


SPECTRAL AIRSHIPS 
OF OTHER DAYS. 


SHE mysterious airship that is) 


aS, 


lately had its coun’ 
curio enough, in about the 
same ? two 


drawing of it, which 
was reproduced in one of the newspapers 
of that date. .| 
eae a Monster : 


Of course it may-have been all imagina 
or it was “4 a But the detailed 
descri; of the aerial craft, coupled with 


an seroplane of the now familiar box-kite 
and was experimenting with it under 
cover ph maps 


aeronaut named Blanchard was apes enting 
t and with which 


afraid I'll never be able to teach you 
Maggie,” was the utter- 


“I bt alle 
disrespectfully of m: 
just e of yours.” 
int Tha he insult my 

at him. I'd have him know my pro- 
tor is just as good as anyone. What did 


say ? 
«\'Ho said you looked like your father.” 


one to speak as 
father as that fellow 
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"KNOWLEDGE WHISPERS, 


Buazit supplies half the world’s coffee. 


TWENTY-SEVEN thousand vessels yearly 
enter the port of London. 

A squapnron, in Army parlance, consiste 
of two troops, each of 60 to 100 men. : 

Rep-HEaDED people are less likely to 
become bald than those who have their hair 
of other tints. 


Exonry horses generally stand in the Castle 
stables when the Court is at Windsor, and 
at the Royal Mews of Buckingham Palace 
120 horses.are kept. 


Tue annual effective cost of a fully-trained 
Marine and of a 


Tuenz are parts of Spain where the hat {s 
unknown, except in pictures. The men, 
when they need a covering, tie up their heads 
in a handkerchief, and the women use flowers. 


i ELIEVE me or not, as you like, 
apes publicity is, and always 
been, distasteful to me. How- 


school, 
of the currents. 
Whi merge fo Prove that in this 
as in all o there exist folk who are 


poor old dad? Let me) 


THE WOn.D’S 
GREATEST BOOK. 
A Chat with Mr. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 


and, getting into difficulties, he sought to 
borrow money. 

_ The person he approached remarked that 
it was a pity the e’s ancestor, Columbus, 
had not invested £1 for him at 6 per cent 


now bei ut to a book which 
has Bi sin, B peer to complete. 
Its title in Latin is “ Acta 
Sanc toram” (‘““The Acts of the 
Saints ’’), and it consists of nearly 
one hundred volumes, most of which contain 
more than a thousand closely printed pages 
in double columns. : 
Compiled from the 
Lives of the Saints. 

It rts to be a full and complete history 
com from official sources of the lives of 
all the saints in the Roman Calendar, arranged 
according to their days. First begun in 1640 
by one Herbert Rosweyd, volume one was 
published three yeare later. The great work 
was then taken up by Bolland, a Belgian 
Jesuit, who got through January and February 
in five folios, when he died in 1658, 

A number of editors and compilers followed 
him, known generally as Bollandists, and in 
1763, one hundred and twenty years after 
the appearance of January, the month of 
Septem was completed in eight volumes, 
making forty-seven in all, 

Eleven Years to 
Complete Index. 

Work was begun on October, but it pro- 
gressed only a little way, and then came to a 
standstill for nearly a century. When it 
was it was on a greatly extended 
scale, twelve volumes being required for 
October alone. In 1875 an index, which took 
eleven years to complete, was published, but 
of course it dealt with the work only so far as it 
had then popene. 

Although abounding in stores of strange, 
recondite, and interesting information, it is 
to be feared that the Acts do not find many 
readers outside the walls of convents ani 
other similar institutions. Indeed, it has been 
asserted that no one man has ever read all 
the volumes, even some of the later editors 

only a very rudimentary acquaint. 
ance with the contents of the earlier tomes. 


>S=0Cc~< 


JoHNNIE (to a visitor) : “ So you are my 
grandma, are you 
Grandmother : ‘ im, aeuanet 
grandma on your fa’ 8 side.” 
Johnnie: “ Well, you're on the wrong side; 
you'll find that out !”” 
ecole eec0e 
Tax young man, leading a dog by a string, 
up to the ticket-office tes railway- 
station, and inquired : ; ‘ 
“ Must I—aw—take a ticket for a puppy ?” 
“No; you can travel as an ordinary 
ousands|| Passenger,” was the reply. 
eeeo 
Jus: “ Have a selected a trade or 
profeasion for your 7” ' 
Winks : “I shall oaks sp of him.” 
Jinks : “‘ Has he a bent that way?” 
ee ek Te vis te 6 
a thing i an won't think o 
it again for a mae 


eooe 
Tue teacher was giving an exposition on 


culpable homicide. 
“¥f I went out in a small boat,” he said. 


jundred years 
before, and asked the Duke if he had any 
-of what that sovereign would have 
amounted to in the time. 


(Seated in his big room, high up in the 
building o Self Page Co., in 
Gordon Selfridge, the 


eay 9 

following interesting particulars of his early 

career to a representative of Pearson’s Weekly.) 

ot to be prodded into doing anything. 
oni 3_you must, if you want to get on, 


ever, I am a servant of the 
and if, as you say, the 
public 


rue 
ritish 
are interested in the| How came I into my present business? 
Well, pie he filled in oS eee and 

C) any wi cou t in 
local stores—ehops you would call ieee aa 
in this way I got an insight into the eoft goods 
and other trades. 


A Lesson Never 


Forgocten. 

Then, lea: the bank, I went to Chicago 
and entered the employment of the t 
house of Marshal Tall and Go. ane boy 


baseball and other <7 got into 
oO in the basement. 


them, and generally 
enjoyed myself and life. 


provide for m 
ile I was sti 


keep things going, and as soon 
a Be aya my one thought 


I’m your 


afi 


I 
E 


FL 


t were they? Well, first of all, I a'protit ont ot Eben." 
value of a man’s keeping up his 
saw that the men who prospered, 
respected and liked, who never had 

who got on were the men who 
let themselves or their credit down, 
good as their bond, who 
_ money matters. The man 


3 


i 
iH 


e 


: 


i 
E 


i 
J 


re 


London ten 
London is the 


to ee 
“"hrore ia a ttle story sbout interest: There 
is a certain duke who is the sole stood up and said : 
surviving descendant of Christopher Columbus, “* A holiday for us, sir!” 
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Tas a of the British Museum} Ts Turkish bath was introduced into 


A sma bee collects only a teaspoonful of 


honey during a season. has for 60,000 books. England about fift soars the Eastern 
Nowe days’ sickness in ta the Tas first story 1 seriall ee rachert, ILP. 
OE ’ a year average igh eee was 

snout selmeeed by a irassent being, “ Robinson Crusoe.” It ran for o yor in| Tse standard from which the English 


ard measure is taken was the arm of King 
enry I., which was exactly three feet long. 


Docrons in France are prohibited by law 
from inheriting property left them by deceased 
patients. 


Sous of the African tribes pull their fingers 

“crack ” ag a form of ealutation,| As shown by the camera, a flash of lightning 

and one tribe has the curious fashion of showing | is made up of innumerable small flashes, each 

friendship by standing back to back. one following the other by an almost imper- 
—-— ceptible period of time. 

pasggdaee consists of some 200 —_—_—_ 


Tue Germans are earning oy lesson that 
thrift saving in 6 thin ge. There 
the 6 pens thrown away in 
and offices are conscien’ 
melted up, and made into 
watch-springs, and other articles of value. 


Tus Salvation Army is established in 
fifty-two countries and colonies, and preaches 
the Gospel in thirty-one languages. 


after the 


Pznrues have been used from the earliest 

German {times. The burning ‘of perfumed incense 

was one of an rites of Hicbrew our Pagan 

J perfumes vi us 80: were 

Russia probably owns a- saz leet nearly all the nations of antiquity: 

~ ee Both the Romane and the Gris wer sil 
eae, Uomoened the art of. prep 


rine the | Arabs, who the art of preparing 
‘perfumed waters, that the use of perfumcs 
waa introduced into medizval Europe 


A treat’a in store fer rich or poor if they'll but read THE NOVEL—June number out on Friday, folirpence. 


He tit a cigarette. Hod eacsiead (tiem 
Then to a waiting-room he fled 
And out the swag ; 
Then nearly fainted when he found 
A skull within the bag. 
** Ab, Bill,” the trembling ragcal moaned, 
“* You’re mixed up in a crime, 
If can’t prove it wasn’t you, 
i swing you, sure, this time.” 


Their leader was a tall, pale youth, 
With whom they gossiped free. 


But suddenly “ Bill” muttered “ Saved!” 
For now upon the floor 
The pale youth sli eee & Sg sen ike 
re. 


lecried, 
The be ex- 
changed bags, 
And calmly walked 


outside. 


He’d scarcely gone, 
when someone 


cried 
ie LF eer open door, 
Urry up, your 
train seuin ” 
At platform Number 
Four.” 


With ne'er a look he bed the 
cabetedey aed et “ : 


Had travelled many. a 


igh Kent's fair fields 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


he Student's Skull. 


{* 


But when the was opened wide, 
pf yormtiaed ge He accents weird ; 


Imprisoned in a cell. 
And so the wretched pale-faced youth 
gimlessly about, 
Until at last ‘‘Take seats,” he 


heard 
The busy porters shout. 
The bag then furtively he 
dro 


To ‘oh his friends he fled ; 
» And when folk shouted, “‘ Hi, 
come back !”’ 
He never turned his head. 
Then someone, as the train 
: moved off, 
Opened a door and cried, 


ch 


‘| The cunning thief excha * At your next atop, the owner 
Cae 


And pitched the bag inside, 


thoug 
The fateful bag appeared ; 

ve Way, 
ull leered. 


And as it fell the lock 
At them the white 


“Is this a ghasily dream?” 


In horror clung the maiden to 
Her sweetheart, while she cried, 

* An evil omen, Jack. Alas! 
I’m not to be your bride.” 

The wrathful Jack pre up the bag, 
And once more shut it tight ; 

Next moment from the rus train 
The wretched thing took flight. . 


The wretched thing took flight. 


“* Now, ‘oo did that ?”’ he growled, and looked 
Around to see the 


wag i 
Then for joy, for at his feet 


I'd troy they’re sure te come 
To look for it again.” 


Then to a neighbouring town he tramped— 
He knew his way about— 
And for the price of “ arf a pint” 
The bag put up the “ spout.” 
Now some months later as Old Giles 
Was ploughing up that field, 
It gave him quite s turn to see 
An old white skull revealed. 


“This proves that here the Romans fought.” 


With trembling hands he took it to 
The Squire, who cried with glee, 
“This proves that here the Romans foughs 
In 3.0. 53.” 
In a museum it was placed, 
And-soon this legend bore, 
“ Skull of a Roman warrior ’’—= 
Ite roamin’ days were o’er. 


. “Eve helps to fill the peck.” Every penny subecribed to the F.A.F. brings ue nearer to the 300,000 
FExge* ” ” holidays we hope to give thie Sanucer, e ' 


Huon Maye did a small impromptu war-dance round 
*he breakfast table after he had scanned through one of the 


two letters which he found on his ys 


“ Hooray! Oh, me, live for ever! I'm picked! Render 
epplanes eto Ta epsianiod V6 
mother i ly. 
““ Sit down, and don’t be an ass, H 1” said his father. 
“But I’ve been chosen to play for 1” Hug 
explained. He started to whistle “See t Conquering 


Hero Comes with such callous ince pegged to desist. 
that he was promp' Cs) - 
“* Stick to oricket and leave music alone, Hughie dear, 

said his sister. 
Hugh kissed her with a sound as of a small pistol going off. 
“ Don’t pe nce, ee we nr Oe _ “ Give me 
something to drink or co joor. 
Then condescended tosit an: Pas he did eo the other 
le caught his eye. : 
 frallo’” he sansa, “« Who's writing. to me in such a 
determined-looking fist ?) Some beastly music-hall manager 
wanting to star me at-two thousand a week, matinées extra, 
no-doubt. I wish they wouldn’t chase me with contracts 
like they do; it’s such o bore.” . : 
He tore the letter open, and commenced to read it. Ashe 
did so, all the lang ater went out of his face. A look of mingled 
ent annoyance took jta place. 
F wn, quartered,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ if this isn’t just about the limit. T’'ve heard about 


_ funn: ideas and read @ good sag, Sageny 
iaesiay ecco: but this beats cceviiew, ‘ere, read it, 
gomeone—you, mother!” ; 


Mrs..Maynell took the letter. 
ss Why, it's surely from Robert—your Uncle Robert!” 


she cried. 

Hugh nodded. . 

“* He seems to be quite mad. Better read it aloud, mother. 

““My dear nephew,” it said, “this is the firat letter I 
have ever written you; it may very likely be the last. Iam 
an old man now, and I shall not live very much ap 
Less than a year, probably, a heart specialist told me the other 
day. Well; I do not complain; on the whole I have not had 
» bed innings. bit reckless till I settled down and got 
my eye in, but I managed to scrape through somehow, and 


to keep my end u 
: Xia z freely at the , but I 


** Runs * not come v 2 
gradually ot on top ofthe bowling, and when > retired 
'a year cent it was with quite a decent score to my name— 
720,000, more or less... 

“And that brings me to the real point of my letter. I 
have never seen you, and I know very little of you. But 
you are the son of my favourite sister. Also I can guess 
{though personally I never knew it) what an assured income 
of about £500 a year must mean to s young man just starting 
life. It is enough to make things easy for him, but not 
en to allow to idle. a : 

‘at sum shall be yours, my dear nephew, on certain 
conditions. You may not like the conditions; you may 
a them. But it.is you or charities. . . . 

“ Briefly, my conditions are that you do not help land 
to beat Australia in the Test Matches this season. I follow 
cricket keenly, and I read that p se are likely to play for 
England. Very well, you must choose between playing and 
my money. ; 

“T am an Englishman, but I cordially detest England and 
Englishmen (as a whole). The country never did any 
for me. On the contrary, I was forced to leave it in my you 
and to make my way in Australia. 

“Therefore I love Australia and the Australians, and I 
hate to see either bested in ‘anything if England 
does the besting. No one who may help in that besting shall 
ever touch a penny of my—of Australia’s—money. Those 
are my conditions.” 

“Poor Robert—poor Robert!” sighed Mrs. Maynell. 
Tears were in her eyes. ‘ How his life must have 
soured him and distorted his way of Live things.” 

Hugh sli round the table and kissed her gently. 

“* Dear mother,” he said, ‘‘I know how you must feel.” 

She looked up and smiled at-him. , 

“Of course, you’re going to play, Hughie ?” 

“ Rather!’? His ‘voice was full of intense enthusiasm. 
“ Rather! : Why, I wouldn’t give it up for a million! You 
don’t buy this child’s soul li e that. Won't the charities 
be pleased !” 

* * .. * * 

A huge crowd, olose on .twenty thousand people, 
assembled to see the opening day's play of the great game. 
All through the previous night 4 = rain had fallen, 
and now with a hot sun beating down some sensationa) 


” 


, 8toriee will cheer you if you ve got the blues, From twenty-five THE NGVEL lets you choose 


to oie ‘ot apt lace.” " -_ 

os ‘ates have got their knife into me, pater,” said H 
when he came ; ing rather glum. “I wonder & 
‘with ’em ?” 


immediate! ; 
With ten on the board Stra’ the famous 
professional, who went in first with | 
Same beck to hie he top of his log et 
came to hit top of hi stump. 
Harrowsley,-who came next, was also soon out, and Mack, 
the English captain, pinged. ox fe bi Binh Eo sudden 
Only Boyle could play the bowling with anything like | pected turns. In a‘few minutes the whole aspect of a match 
certainty. Never had his wonderful back play been seen to 
better yo 
Hugh Maynell, who owed his place in the team to his 
sp! all-round form for Oxford and Middlesex during the 
previves season, did nothing. He got four off his first ball, | 
t was caught in the long field ‘in attempting a big hit 
off the next one. ° 4 
“If I don’t do any more than that, Uncle Robert can’t the ball that pulled the game out of the fire. 


accuse 
to his father when he came back to the 
Something 
athisson. Was it possible——? No; thousand times, no! 
Hugh was above all Ket a a sportsman. The old soldier | air-flight were brought into use. No two deliveries were 
immediately dismissed the hateful thought from his mind. 
Half an hour after lunch the Englishmen were all out for a foretell what was coming. He broke back; he ‘‘ went with 
paltry hundred and twenty runs. the arm”; he curled in the air, and he came straight through 
Boyle, who carried his bat out for a grand fifty. had with an impartiality and sureness that kept his opponents 
been able to withstand the deadly attack of the Colonial | ever watchful and ever uncertain. 
bowlers. The majority of the t crowd freely expressed Two of them fell to Hugh’s wiles with only twenty up: 
the opinion that England wére beaten. * : a third was out seven runs later, and a fourth had been 
‘And from the way: in which the Australians batted, it | stumped with only thirty on the books. 
looked very much as if they were right in that opinion. _| , The next pair made something of « stand, and added fifteen 
On a pitch which was playing much easier now they scored | to the score before Hugh enticed one of them to hit a ball 
with freedom. Forty was up. before they lost a wicket, plumb into long-on’s safe hands. 
and seventy before another man was out. a 45—5—8 read the board. England was winning! The 
Hugh, who had ed the bowling with: Lancashire's | crowd woke up to the fact. Hreuthleesly they watched cach 
famous fast bowler, was right off colour.. He never seemed ball—each stroke. Every bit of fielding that saved a run was 
able to get a proper arg ‘and his elowish left-hand deliveries, | cheered ; at the end of each over they applauded Hugh, and 
which had put him at the top of the season’s bowling averages cried, ‘Well bowled, sir! Well bowled!” Yesterday 
last summer, lacked sting and deadliness. they had gone away laughing at him, reviling him; to-day 
“This looks like being my first and last Test Match,” he they stopped to cheer. 
observed to his father when the lrges came in for tea. And so —_ continued to win the game for his side. 
“T absolutely can’t do a thing, and I shall poonebly a At sixty clean bowled the sixth Australian wicket 
most important catch to add to my misery before I finish.” down with a beautiful all that came back from the off 
“Qh, rot, Hugh!” said his father; “don't talk through like a live thing ; at seventy-ono his fellow-bowler got a man 
your hat, man. You'll be all right yet; you may strike your | well caught in the slips, and at ninety Hugh held a very hot 
real form at any moment.” return. 
He looked straight at his son as he spoke, and the boy Fifteen runs to get and two wickets to fall! Would the 
returned his look. aa Australians yet succeed ? It was a duel between them and 
Anxiously Colonel Maynell watched the play. Hugh had ‘Hugh, and the excitement was intense as the bowler com- 
been given another trial with the ball. He seemed to be | menced what must be one of the last overs of the match. 
bowling rather better now. His at any rate, was more His first ball was short and on the leg side, and without any 
accurate, and the batsmen 2 ge im more cautiously. hesitation the batsman banged it away for four. Eleven 
An old cricketer nodded to Colonel Maynell. “ t’s | runs now! 
more like the boy’s proper stuff,” he remarked genislly. Hing *s second ball was slower and better pitched up. 
Colonel Maynell smiled. The words reassured him. It looked dangerous. But it had no terrors for the Australians’ 
‘* Nervousness is wearing a pee he said. fast bowler and great hitter. With a mighty smack he sent 
But as he ole his wo were, apparently, refuted. | it soaring ards and a second later a roar of applause 
Thumper, who opened the and done most of | proclaimed that he had hit a sixer. 
the scoring so far, returned a ball to Hugh. It was an easy, “Potter's going to pull it off, after all!” groaned the 
simple catch, but although the bowler seemed to get well | spectators, while in the pavilion Colonel Maynell sat and 
under it, he somehow allowed it to drop. writhed in impotent shame and rage. What a consummato 
It was a terrible mistake, and the crowd’s disappointment | actor the boy was, he thought. 
and disapproval of the missing of the great batsman was open But the spectators were wrong, and Colonel Maynell was 
—almost hostile, in fact. wrong—Hugh’s next ball shattered the dashing atsman’s 
A great “‘ Oh!” went up, and even ironical laughter and | wicket. It was a fast yorker, at which Potter dropped his 
cheers were not wanting from the r parts of the ground. |_uplifted bat too late, and the wild yell which followed told 
In the pavilion, too, caustic and bitter remarks were not | its own story of the degree of excitement which prevailed. 
altogether absent. : Silently the crowd watched the last Australian come out 
Hugh’s father overheard some of them, and although he | and take guard, and silently they watched Hugh start his run- 
furiously. up. The remaining three balls of his over would probably 
decide the match—one way or the other. 
They did. The first was stopped; the second allowed to 
untouched ; the third took a wicket. It swung in tho 
air at the last moment and the batsman was hopelessly 
deceived and defeated. 
“That cuts mo right off without a penny,” Hugh laughed 


him firmly. Do what he would he t rid himself of 
it. Hugh was not Ploying the game! om was s traitor ! 


The Australians had a lead of a hundred and seventy on 
the first innings. , to his father two minutes later. 
I?s mistake in Thumper cost his side | His father muttered something about “God bless you, 
fifty runs, for the brilliant bateman increased his score from | my boy!” and started to blow his nose with astonishing 
sixty—which it was when he was dropped—to a hundred and | vigour. : 


ten. 
Hugh reviled himself roundly for the miss, and professed 
himeelf in com te accord with the newspaper which said 


* * * * 
Hugh was changing when an attendant brought him in a 
card. ‘‘ Gentleman mar he must see you at once, sir.” 


that ‘‘ Hugh Maynell probably won the for Australia ““Mr. Robert V read Hugh amazedly. 

when he to hold the only weak shot that Thumper made A tall, bearded old man, with a very bronzed skin and 4 

during his magnificent innings.” ~ wae oh eye, came in. , 
Matters went distinctly better with the lish team on 4 nig you—thank you, Hugh !” he exclaimed 3" you've 


the morrow, but an adverse balance of a h and seventy | given me the finest treat I've for fifty years. 


is a terribly hard t to face. : h looked at the old man in astonishment. 
Still, the men played gamely and well, and only four wickets nl t, uncle ? Wey. t hag : 
were down before they got on level terms once more. Then, ‘Oh, I dare say, I say—but if you had taken any 


however, a rot set in, three men failing in @ quarter of an | notice of that letter of mine I'd have—have disowned you!” 


hour. “ Disowned me ?”” H 
Boyle, who again played superbly, was leg before with his Hugh asked the question drily. 


score at sixty-six; Streets was t for ten, and Hugh “Yes, you young fool, of course I would. I simply wroto 

Maynell ran ea If out in attem to steal a short one | it to test you—to see what sort of a young man you were. 

off his first ball. He slipped in and failed to get | I’ve no use for nephews who aren't sportemen.” 

home by a good two yards, ; 7 H hesitated a moment. Then he started to laugh 
“The young fool!” growled a savage man in the pavilion ; | and held out his hand. ‘“ Well?” 


he’s jolly well giving this game away on his own. I always “I'm satisfied,” said his uncle, gripping it. 


? 
une number out on Friday, fourpence. 


ee Se a ee 


._ THE CURE THAT FAILED. 

‘A correspondent, toriting to the Daily Express, declares 
tal it ta no use trying i cies child-smcbers with the cane. 
The right way, he states, is to make the culprit smoke a pipeful 
of finely-cus cavendish followed by a cigar.} _ 

Last week in our old lumber-room 
Behind a packing-case, _ 

I spotted James, my first-born, with 
A “‘ Woodbine ”’ in his face. 


“ Fear not the cane, my son,” said I; 


| | “Such methods 


please me not. 
I have a better way to 


cure 
The horrid vice 


you've got.” 
I filled a pipe with 
1 . ‘* cavendish,” 
I packed it nice and 
tight ; 
I placed the mouth- 
“ piece ’twixt his 
lips, 
And then applied a 
~. light. 
—<— j- 
: And when, obeying my command, 
. He’d smoked it totheend, =; 
* I then produced a big cigar 
Presented by a friend. 


*T was long, and black, and far from ripe, 
With spots of greenish hue, 

And silently I sat and watched 
Him smoke it slowly through. 


“* How feel you now, my lad?” I asked. 
He answered, with a grin: 
\ “Tf that was not an orphan, dad, 
I'd rather like the twin.” 


Odeo 


+ we. a Wi 
THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 

[A writer in a daily paper suggests that life would be more 
agreeable if there were no servants, their places being taken 
by machinery.] 

Waar happy times we all shall have 
When servants are no more— 
Machines with thorough 
will do 


The beds will make 


- day, 
The baby will be 
laid - ; 
In iron arms and sent 


to sleep, 
Lulled by a clockwork 
maid. 


The meals will be pre- 


pared to time 

The food done to a turn, , 
No kitchen gorgon will be there 

Our fish and eggs to burn. 
But sudden comes an awful thought, 

And one that sticks like glue. 
If servants are abolished—what 

Will our policemen do ? 


WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 


[At the recent Chemists’ Exhibition in London many 
wonderful recipes were shown, amongst others being some 
half-crown tubes containing tablets that are said to prolong 
human life indefinitely.—Daily Paper.] 
I’m a handsome young man of two-hundred-and-two, 
- With s son of one-hundred-and-fifty, 
And a baby of seventy-seven, called Sue, 

Who takes after her Ma, and is thrifty. 
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- We pay five for each accepted set of verses 

Wabvcenstwe deneaw eteeutes “adares 
“your envelope to ‘opical Editor, ‘earecn & 
: Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Poor Mat We three deeply regretted her death, 

‘ Which took place ninety-five years ago, 

But to argue with her 
was complete 
waste of 
breath ; 

She “would say: 
“That 8 
nonsense, I 


knpw!” 
Thus, the ya 


tablets that 
off 


We in vain tried ~ 
to get her to 
id ws ° * 
She declared they were just a big fraud, if you please, 
So she died—but we don’t mean to follow! ‘ 


keep 
disease 


SIMPLE FARMER GILES. 

“Terr, yer what, John,” said an English farmer just 
returned from London, “I’ve been an idiot to let my 
money stay in th’ savings bank at 2} per cent. all these 
years when they pay 5 per cent. in Teaaioo.” 

“* I don’t believe 
bar ee don _—s Smarty, don’t ? Well, I 

oe r ’t, Mr. , don’t yer ell, I’ve 
iss Tent £20 at that very rate to-day. I'll tell you how: 

done it. I met a young man in front of the Mansion 
House, and he says to me, ‘Sir, I would like to borrow 
£20, for which I you 5 per cent. interest.’ ”” e 

‘“** But,’ says I, ‘ Pdoa't know you, and how am I to 
tell you will pay me the interest ?’ ; 

“Sf you doubt me, sir,’ says he, ‘I will. pay you 
5 per cent. in advance.’ © : 

‘Well, that looked safe enough, so I gave him two 
£10 notes, and he paid me 20s. back for the interest 


y pay no such interest,” said John 


right on the spot. I’m to meet him at the same place 
every get the interest. I tell you what, John 
it makes me wild to think what Pve lost these years.” . 


EVERYTHING IS INSURED NOWADAYS. 
Our artist, in depicting a few incidents that may occur in everyday life, shows the great benefits that accrue from this Age of Insurance. 


“NEVER, 
“CROCKERY BREAKAGE 


1 4 


< 
P. 


HOU r 
OD LENT 


E “MAKE 
UMBRELLA COMPANY.” _ 


MR SCRIBBLES — "EDITOR 


“Take care of the pence, the pounds will take care of themeelves.” 
F.A.F. we need not trouble about the pounds, 


MIND JANE, DON'T CRY, WE'RE INSURED IN, THE” 
COMPENSATION COMPANY. 


CANT USE THE POEMI—L 
INSURED iT AGAINST REJ CTION IN THE “RETURN 


“WELL I's 


% 


“MIS FIRST. 
- LEGAL BITE wt? 
JOB (VE AF 


POLICY IN THE ‘Boo atte Ass R 


ATION? 


PARTY ON CLIFF:“LET IT GO, (M 
INSURED IN THE “HAT INSURANCE 
SYNDICATE"! SHALL GET A NEW 


*REFUSEDY WELL ITS A GOOD THING | TOOK OUT]. © 
A POLICY §N THE “COMPENSATION FOR WOUNDED 
FEELINGS COP THIS WILL MEAN A'TENNER’ FOR ME 


\N\ 


AY s8 CORPORATIONS 


SMITH :~"AH! 1 SHOULD HAVE BEEN RUINED 
(F | HADN'T INSURED IN THE “ANTI-JERRY 
sunt ENGLIS MANS. NSURANG 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


That's true. 


If you all eend ninepence to the 


\ 


io ED 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ aa El SS 


COLONEL J. D. FULLERTON. 
The Hon. Seorttary to the Aeronautical Society of Great 


Ais tntere by We nctey he beeane Oe Wen sgeh | 7 
Tat, exploration, snd over stn transit That fe to sy; | Wks cry aucfl rete 6] Gan’ ths Bort ath 
on ae ae Or ere! cave. law he ed ea can 
waco nase prin ge | es nel by ie 

i i rule will be! storm, which follows her about the stage wherevtr sho 


goes. 
_— However, while protesting that I am not associated 
Mr. JACK HUMPHREYS. reign A i? ~ elegy ic or Spear’ particular 

Hi ° Jer-than-atr svachi: type part, ) ve always t gettin 
pe sie gals spleen “ a i poe ret into a groove, I have oly ta a good many of dubious 


Tem air is owned by those who inclose it un dwellings, pon land or water. . pg Por it that she is often 

stores, and in partially walledn gardens, ete. Uptedste| wai. owns the air? I should se: nobody, Surely u, ome to oat & very 
J ‘| . A taree-mile limit h : y x Sars unfortunate person, Frequently her only crime is that 

there is no right of way in the air. The if it | this at least is common , otherwise I sce visions | .h6 loves not sey is gel and Ae tov chaos 


ald to the air as well as to the sea, ’ . yea 268 ; wise 
Tocame ‘ie’ custom of astioas,” or were embodied elie ig Desde eDandh oeyreairns joe Ti gamma volcanic sfiections on the wrong man. . 
the air 


proposed, , will . 
yf framing them, practically they will be “ Trespa Pp ted think x ¢ as 
the same as thaws 80 fos 7 » the | thi wap the only | actions, though they may be. 
- navigati i ve to placed under profession, for surelf the lawyers would then do better | Plucky Becky Sharp. 
. : , C 
Board of in the same way as ocean navigation than anyone else out of aviation. A 5 cia ic adie sit es 


; fell into Y would I be his property and 

aplcaag ae should T bo tronted en « windfall - Take, ior banance, Becky 

The eminent consulting engineer, a8 0, Gry | Please don’t tell me anyone owns the air, or will 
British member of the Aeroplane Club @ prize of £100 for | rob me of the amen <h gotcing of the ak. Jk wisi iside Gees Manus ii Wan 

:@ flight of 100 yarde onan all-Brisigh machine. think of the delight of it. Ei little while tonget | SUI bor scheming and inttigeing she was : 

Write owns the air?: What « funny question to up where there is no ownership—up in the air. little woman, and in happier circumstances she might 
you know the old-time saw “as freo as ? ———— have been a model of .And that reminds me 
, however, you mean to inquire what rights ADMIRAL SIR E. R. FREMANTLE, G.CB. that nobody is wholly and modern dramatists 


have to displace the air and occupy such space. é z - i i 
Eat the to en a Nowadays the stage adventuress does not wear a vivid 


My opinion is that air is free, _ 
space has to be obtained and held by consent 2 
whens in abioving the mastery of the air wil | itcacd to bo the duty of every stage sdveatare 
0 are su jeving the m air it to uty of every s venturess to wear. 
make must, -hpwever,’ be ud pee 


g 
gisaa uy 


move, precisely e same way as is necessary 
on the road. The latter right wo acquire - make theirs ; alwaya 
courtesy only. : page teatro getiger or eea, from which they | on the sole of her wicked French boots. At all events 


or where they alight. . ~- eee 6 ee ae 
I and | “ adventuress, I.hope I never. Bat, let. 
loo Spe pny me 
as 


everyone else aaying similar righta, and who want 
* 


COLONEL J. E. CAPPER, CB. : eins : pe in 
Commandant of the Royal Engineer Balloon School, Alder-| them ameuable to the laws of, their nation of origin, as a 
_ shat, who, with Captain Cody, navigated the first British | question of jurisdiction t arise owing to men of 
airship, the Nulli Seoundus, to London two years ago. different ‘aationalities being 
I ngoret that the King’s regulations do not permit me’ In due course we shall have to pass an 
to write for publication my views on a subject on which ae 1 ages : 
the Government must shortly form a definite policy. se th asterally bs tails Oe aaee Se 


eee pers ps, OF. hich | d sage 
of pridr possession of some portion of the domain of 
Mr, PERCIVAL SPENCER. . aie aa 

The eldest of five brothers who are associated in the well-known —=— 

aeronautical business at Highbury. Mr. FRANK HEDGES BUTLER. | serves me, only once does 
Who owns the air? No one. It is free to the in-| The founder of the Aero Club and the author of “ Five | of tenderness, 

habitants of the earth. It flows like » mighty river oyer Thousand Mites in @ Balloon. However, Lady M 

the land owned by private persons, but it is not theirs. Tue question of proprietary rights in the air is bound | and I dream getting the chance of ‘playing her. 
The space throug! plea geome Mylrea ere long to crop up to a greater or less degree all over the | My débué on the ? Aren’t we rather getting away 

ownership, but the air iteelf cannot be. Aeronauts | world. How iE will be settled —if it ever isis blemati- | from the subject, or do you mean that I was a bit of an 

and aviators may freely use the atmosphere for their | ‘cal, but it is fairly certain that nations will cos me “adventures” to go on the ? Well, certainly, 


rey > KEYED 
RIE ie 
Ear oon 
bs qeep 
pee gst 
A ie 
; il 
F EEE 
rue 
ve GHEE 


beth is a Spee of a “ villainess,” 


ascents and flights, and if they approach sufficiently nearj regulate and supervise the passage over their territories | as I come of a quiet Midland in which I was the 
to private lead or oe ra at agg owner they | of airships and aeroplanes. first te make any thontzicnl history, I suppose going on the 
must compensate hi 8 was ra‘ ‘* adventure.” 


for such injury. Legislation on} So far, the international of the case, which is, 
i in my © » R. Benson, carrying s banner and 


ther an 
the subject at the present time is, I may add, by far the most important, ‘involving, as it ccigaine got poe 


premature and quite unnecessary: does, delicate and intricate questions of boundaries, | 80 on, until one day a lady of the company falling ill, 
' sa rights of belligerents and of non-combatants in time of | I was given her part. 

‘ war, custom-house duties, and 80 on. Curiously enough, a similar contretemps led to my 

Mr. ROGER W. WALLACE, KC. With regard to private “ ownership ” of air old | getting my first real chance in London. Mr. Tree was 

The Chairman of the Aero Club of the United Kingdom: | ideas as to this wil pot 00 be our ee. ~_ producing Ulysses, and by some mistake I was invited 


appear call with a view to an engagement. The invitation 
Wimetess telegraphy has already, tg small extent, | example, can prevent an serial craft from high not meant for me at all, s fact I discovered on reaching 
drawn attention to national rights in the airspace, but, | shove his house, he certainly ought to be to object | the theatre, and I was going away very disconsolate when 
in view of the new traffic, the so ty of the air must to one circling round and: round his dwelling-place at s : 
a tae vero settled. Our only of comparison | jow elevation, in such @ manner as to permit of ite oocu- 
is with the sea. ; riage F F 
The high seas are free, but it does not seem reasonable, ae ato be waeers, awl thee i on 
because of the laws of gravitation, that this should be so The whole subject is in embryo. But rola aaron 


a 

E 

FF 
f 


At. ~ 

hat had happened, and he asked me if 

® part at the rehearsal that was in 
to 


zé 


in the case of the air. A vertical limit would be no use, Ate ; as the actress who was to take it was away ill. 
eo we may take it for granted that few neutral zones would | {oubt het juris Til be ov iaveciscly on thoy tare end I finished by playing the parts of Pallas Athens 
be establi in the upper air above the land; edch done as regards navigation at sea and “ railroading ” and pestilence pe earn suppose, coming under the 
State would therefore have the right of preventing the motoring on land: heading of an “ adventuress”” part. - 

subjects of another from flying over its territory without Other “ adventuress" parts? Let me think. Helga 


permission. HIRAM 
It seems advisable that States which have not alread : . 
done ao should abquive by statute the right $0 govern alr Tie Jeans Rometer, OF end Be carted epertnenton 


= 
iH 
i 

p 
BE 
L 
f 


A 5 heavier-than-ait flying call her an adventuress. 
traffic, inasmuch as the unrestricted use of air-craft might Have I ever been hissed as the “ villainess” ? Ob, 
lead to.much harm being done to individuals, and at times | Accorpina to the law of nations, “ a blockade to be often, The adventaress, as I have told you, no 
to the States themselves, by causing international com. | res; must be effective.” We cannot have our Taree loudly procininys herssl! as sech on the o ; 
plications of various: kinus: ; ; ights respected unless we are able to defend them. she has become more human, more credible, more like 
The. exclusive right af in the air which an| ‘The sovereignty of a nation extends three marine miles | the real thing, but the time-honoured custom of execrating 
coe ot et a be taken away by statute. | from the shore, and it is quite possible that some under- | her still survives with the “ gods ” and the pit, 


This has already cer heomagen Jig » and 4 
certain other Continental States, where no rights are | app anyone’s land nearer than 1,000 feet or so ; but | and 
allowed to any owner to forbid trespasses at such a ee ee of the “ gods’ wrath which falls like musio on my ears. 
height as can cause him no material injury: 


4 e _ 


Four pennies epent upon THE NOVEL MAG., Will elevate your epirite when they flig- June aumber ost ‘on Friday, fourpesce. 
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OUR OLD FRIEND, MR.. CHORLEY, HAS ANOTHER ADVENTURE. 
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he saw 
a notice up to the 
effect that, for one 
week only, three 
cabinet ~- photos 
would be supplied to 
all comers for the 
reduced price of 
half-a-crown. 

The idea struck 


as, to jud 
eamples in thé window, the Libba would be very 
cheap at the price. The last photograph he had had 
taken was many years old, and at that time he was 
still wearing his own heir, and did not take so large a 
size in waistcoats. He, therefore, began to practise 
a pleasant smile for future reference, and walked into 
the shop. : 

The photographer led him to a room with a big 
skylight, which was furnished with enough scenery 
and stage properties to produce a pores panto- 
mime. There were Moorish dresses, Chinese wigs, and 
military uniforms for the benefit of customers who 
~Wished to be “taken” in an attitude of imposing 
grandeur, ‘ 

“Will you be taken as you are, sir, or would you 
prefer to make up for the picture?” asked the photo- 
grapher, indicating, with a sweep of his hand, the 
comprehensive accessories all round him. 

“Well, you know,’? Chorley replied, “I used to be 
in the volunteers thirty years ago, and those military 
uniforms take my fancy rather.’’ 

Chorley walked across the room, and took down 
from the wall a cavalry sword. He tried to draw it 
rs ae dashin opens 7 g Pog meoagy wi ee 

nding himself too short for the pu , he got the 
photo-man to hold the scabbard while he himeelf 
pulled out the sword gingerly with both hands. 

At the other end of the studio was a scene, painted 
on canvas, representing a terrace looking out on 
lovel: gardens that sloped down to a shining river. 
Chorley walked up to it, and invited the photo- 
prepare opinion as to how he looked in the pose of 
a dashing officer. As he spoke, he hing his sword 
round as if he were cutting up about fifty of the 
enemy at one go. Then something happened. - 

Chorley had not been prepared to find the sword 
so heavy. As it swung round, it earried him with 
it. It ripped a huge hole in the canvas scene, slash- 
ing the shining river right in half, and before 
Chorley could recover his balance he had followed 
the sword through the hole like a pantomime fairy 
disappearing through a trap-door. 

' He‘ dr the sword, and grabbed at something 
hard as he shot through the air. The something was 
a shelf on which stood the photographer’s reserve 
supply of turpentine and methyl spirit, and 
things of Fg ene = are wee for making a 
photogr: loo when it really isn’t anythin 

of the nd. . eee 

Chorley gave s howl of despair as he felt the 
bottles raining down upon him, and, when the photo- 

her dragged him out of his lair, he was splashed 
with malodorous chemicals from head to foot, and 
emitted a genial perfume like that of a country 
druggist’s shop. 

As soon as he could — Chorley said he was 
sorry for the accident, but would, of course, pay 
for the damage he had done. This restored the photo- 
man’s good humour at once. ‘ 

He remarked, casually, that he thought e couple 
of sovereigns would pay for the breakages—and, as 


Chorley could not recover hie balance, and he followed the 
sword through the hole ike a pantomime fairy disappearing 
through a trap-door. 


We hope you will enjoy your 


will enjoy a holiday too, 


Mr. Chorley Decides to have 
His Photograph Taken. 


Related by Arnold Golsworthy. 


fire shillings would probably have been’ nearer the 
mark, it cannot be said that he was doing himself any 
injustice. He then took Chorley into a back room 
and helped him to remove some of the chemical mix- 
turea from his clothes. 

When order had been restored, Chorley decided to 
be taken as he was, without any accessories. He sat 
in the operating chair, and smiled blandly, and then 
the photographer said : 

“Now, please. Will you look pleasant for a 
moment ?” 

“TI am looking pleasant,’’ replied Chorley. “I’m 
smiling.’? ~ 

“Oh, I -beg pardon,” said the photographer. “I 
didn’t know. thought you were having a twinge 
of something at the moment. Let me have another 
look at you.”? 

As he spoke he dived underneath the black cloth, 
and looked at Chorley through the camera. When 
he came back he looked rather pale, as if the sight 
hadn’t agreed with him. 

_After Chorley had changed his position about ten 
times, and the ph rapher had put a rest behind 
his head, to prevent his ears from sticking out and 
crowding up the picture with too many features, the 

soneaded. 


operation 

Choriesorcen with a really lovely smile, but about 
half-way through the exposure it seemed to him that 
he was overdoing it a little, and so he pulled his 
mouth back into shape and started fresh. Then the 


“* That's all right,” said the polic man, “‘and whafs this 
you've got on your head.” 


pootonsspher said it was all over, and he hurried into 
dark-room to investigate the results. 

Left alone, Chorley had leisure to examine the 
lace. As the camere itself was quite the most 
interesting object in the studio, he walked over to it 
and had a good Took at it. Then he dived under 
the black cloth and peered through the lens, as he 
had seen the panies her do. 

He was still engaged in this absorbing occupation, 
when he heard hurried footsteps coming up the stairs, 
while, at the same time, an angry voice asked for 
the photo-man. Before Chorley could extricate him- 
self from the black cloth, he felt a sharp blow from 
a stick, which struck him just at the point where 
he was protruding most at the time, and, in the 
surprise and pain of the moment, he gave a yell, and 
crashed to the ground with the camera in his arms. 

Chorley scrambled to his feet in an instant, and 
found himself confronted by a red-faced little man, 
who was flourishing a photagraph in one hand and 
a riding-whip in the other. 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” Chorley 
demanded, as he rubbed himself where it would do 
most good. 

“That’s what I want toknow,”’ replied the stranger, 
as he tapped the aph with his whip. “Fine 
thing you’ve done here, haven’t you? My wife came 
here on Monday for three of your beastl 

phs for half-a-crown, and you send this ccs, 
Why, there’s no nose on the thing! What d’ye 
mean by it, eh?” . 

“You'll excuse me,”’ said Chorley, making an effort 
to speak more calmly than he felt, “but you’re 
making a grand mistake. I——” 

“Whew—ew !” gasped the stranger, as he suddenly 
detected the odour of the pungent chemicals into 
which Chorley had fallen a few moments previously. 
“Stand.further back. You smell of drink.” 


Whiteun holiday. 


“How dare you say such a thing to me!” protested 
Chorley. ‘I neither touch—nor taste—”’ 
“Perhaps not,” eaid the other, with an ill-bred 


Backing towards the door, Chorley cannoncd a lady who was 
just being shown up. 


chuckle. “But you seem to be able to—shift it! I 
see it all now. You must have been drunk at tho 
time—and my poor wife at home weeping her eyes 
out to think that she could ever look like this!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said Chorley. “I shall 
want an explanation from you for this. I’m not the 
photographer. I’m one of the customers.” 

“Oh, crikey!” gasped the stranger, looking rather 
cheap. ‘‘In that case, I’m off!’? And he bolted. 

“You’re not going off like thet,” cried Chorley, 
angrily, as he snatched up what he thought was his 
hat and started in purstit. He got to the street 
just as his aggressor was turning the corner, and, 
batons of the fact that his appearance seemed to 
be attracting an undue amount of attention, he took 
up the chase with a will. He turned the corner with 
a dash, and ran with a frightful thud into the open 
arms of a pea eee 

“Hallo, hallo!” said the officer, gripping Mr. 
Chorley’s arm firmly. ‘‘ What’s the joke?’ 

“Stop that man. He’s assaulted me!” -gasped ~ 
Chorley, pointing straight ahead, until he realised 
tkat he was pointing at a brick wall, the stranger 
having vanished. Tien he explained to the policeman 
that he had been in pursuit of someone who had been 
behaving most unkindly to him. 

“That’s all right,’’ said the policeman, with a 
smile of confidence on his own infellibility in such 
@ crisis, “and what’s this you’ve on your head?” = ' 

“My hat, of course,’”’ said Chorley; “what do you 
think it is? My boots?” 

And aa he spoke he snatched it off, and found that 
in his hasty departure from the plotogrenier’® studio 
he had snatched up—not his hat—but a huge Indian 
turban, with a long streamer hanging from the back 
of it. At the same time, he realised that his unusual 

rance had brought quite a crowd round himself 
and the minion of the law. 

At this moment the crowd was gg by the photo- 
grapher, who, directly he saw Chorley, shouted : 

“That’s the man, constable. old him. He’s 
tried to wreck my studio, and now he’s bolting off 
with one of my valuable turbans.’”’ 

Chorley was taken back to the studio, eo that a 
note could be made of the damage that had been 
done. It was then found that the troublesome 
stranger had dropped the offending photograph of his 
wife, which supported Chorley’s statement of assault, 
and showed that he had not cooked up his strange 
story. And, after he had undertaken to pay for 
the done, and had proved his identity, the 
P apher withdrew the charge against him. 

Just as Chorley was leaving the studio the plioto- 
man said/4 ’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry that plate I took is a failure. Will 
you come again in a day or so?” 

“J think not, thanks,’’ replied Chorley, with a 
sickly smile. “This doesn’t seem a very lucky place 
for me.’? And, ae he spoke, he backed quickly, 
towards the door and cannoned rather violently into 
an old lady who was just being shown y 

Chorley at once slewed round, and bowed his 
apologies, and in the confusion of the moment he 
began descending the stairs by ane his foot on 
the step that wasn’t there. e crashed down a 
couple of — or so, and then saved himself from 
a further fall by grabbing one of the banister rails, 
which cracked ominously in his ue. 

“Have you hurt yourself?” led the photo- . 

er, running to the head of the stairs. 

“No, thanks,” replied Chorley. “But I can see 
that the sooner I’m out of this place the better |”’ 

“Yes,” replied the photographer, “and I shall havé 
to ask you for another shilling now. This baluster 
rail is broken in two.” . 

Chorley felt quite relieved when he found himself 
home again at last that evening. 


THE FRESH AIR FUND hopes that 300,000 children 
during the coming summer, 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
CC 


ma, “ Lire’s all give 
and take. That’s 
= the age said 
‘umpty, ncing 
rant the doss- 
hone _ with a 
hilosophic gravity. 
Tanglow, that’s 
what the chaplain 
preached when I 
went to hear a 


time I was 
away from London, 
‘ on tramp——” 
“ Lookin’ for work, Humpty?” inquired One-Legged 
Walter, who sat cogoee. 

“Do I ever look for anything else?” asked Hum ty 
reprovingly. ‘“‘Can’t make out where Bor hide it. It 
harder than findin’ buried treasure, or playin’ hunt the stippes: 

“* Well, last time I was on tramp I struck the meanest little 
town I ever shoved me nose into. Couldn’t git nothin’ out o’ 
nobody. Arst for bread, and they set the °B on me; arst 

fo matfer what 


‘© It’s for our vicar,’ he says, chattin’ very friendly. ‘ His 
7 ona their cook’s laid 


i en, and as he was turnin’ in I said I supposed he 
couldn’t spare & penny for a starvin’ man, and he said no ; so 
I arst him how about breakin’ a bit of the crust off, or liftin’ 
it up and hookin’ me out a kidney, or a scrap of meat as 
nobody would miss, but he was like all the rest o’ that bloomin’ 
town—you couldn’t git nothin’ out of him. 


A Humorous Little Story. 


The Consolation Prize |» » s. som ancock. 


“He annoyed me. I mouched off and sat on a milestone, 
and whilst I was thinkin’, the baker’s chap comes out on his 
way home, and as soon as he was out o’ sight I goes back and 
takes a squint over the wall. You could see rah through the 
French winder into the dining-room; comfortable room, 
with the table laid for dinner, and the parson and his wife and 
their uncle just strollin’ in with their teeth on 

“ Large, bulgy man, that uncle ; looked like the sort of man 
that would want the pie all to hisself, and still fee! peckish ; 
one o’ them stuffy, guzzlin’, all-round kind that couldn’t see 
his feet till he sat down, and was all white hair and whiskers, 
except where his eyes and nose come through. 

7 Lsced the servant bring ’em something to start on, and it 
fair made my mouth water. Presently, when the gel come in 
with that pie, the sight of it seemed to turn my brain, and I 
felt it had gone fur enough. I worrited for a minute, then 
almost afore I’d made up me mind, I was sprintin’ round that 
garden, with.me tongue hangin’ out, like a Marathon race. I 
made for the back door, and hammered with both hands, 
as if I’d gone dotty, and direckly the gel opens it there was me 
blowin’ and roarin’ in @ hurry : 

‘“‘* Pie brought here, miss, from the baker’s !’ 

“** Well ?’ she says irritable. 

*** Not to be eaten,’ I pants. ‘I’m to take it back at once.’ 

“‘* What do you mean ?’ she says, horribly startled. 

«The baker give me sixpence to run arter his man,’ I says, 
‘but I didn’t see him, so tl tans straight here. He made a 
awful blunder and put in the wrong stuff for bakin’-powder, 
and the pie’s deadly poison. Nobody must touch it!’ 

“ She screams and rushes in ; the other servant screams an 
rushes in, too ; and I in arter them. 

“ Well, it was simpl dreadful. Uncle had made a begin- 

. He'd put hisself outside a quarter of that pie already, 
and as soon as the two gels and me, between us, could make 
*em understand what was wrong, his jaw drops, and he jumps 
up and grabs hisself round the middle, and shouts that he’s 
got comin’ on. 

“ The mn and his missis catches hold of him, and every- 
bod: calla for water, and all of us snatches at the jug on the 
table and knocks it over, and the gels runs to the kitchen for 
more, and out I nips too. 

“Nobody took no notice of me in the excitement. I 
dodged upstairs and found five bob in a purse on a in’- 
table, and took a glass of water down from one of the bed- 
rooms, but the gels had been quicker. We'd brought the old 

ent enough for a bath, and he was in such a state by now that 
took most of it over his weskit and down the back of his 
neck, and mine was poured over his head in the st: le. 

‘“** Why wasn’t I warned?’ he kep’ ragin’. ‘ Oh, that’s the 


cuss of havin’ money and makin’ a will,’ he says, very bitter. 
‘ How is it nobody had none o’ that pie but me? You never 
had none, Maria, and Vincent never none. Oh-h, Maria, 
why did you ask me to dinner and then serve me like this ? 
I wish I ’t come. Oh-h-h!’ 

“*T told you, uncle,’ says the parson’s missis. ‘ Vincent 
and me only eats fish in Lent, but we didn’t wish to bind 
you—— 

“*Oh-h, you've killed me! I thought it tasted fanny,’ he 
blubbers, ‘ but I trusted you both. How could I guess? Let 
mesitdown. Oh-h!’ he says, ‘I’m going!’ 

“* No, no, uncle, you mustn’t,’ she says. ‘Vincent will 
be back with the doctor in a minute. Don’t sitdown. You 
mustn’t go to sleep. Keep awake, uncle, and all will be well. 
Here, my man,’ she says to me, ‘ help me walk him about and 

him awake.’ 

“So there was me and her and one of the gals holdin’ the 
old ay al and hustlin’ him round and ae the room, him 
trailin’ his feet and groanin’ to us to let him be, so’s he could 
die in peace, till we was all in a perpen ton. and his collar was 
bust, and his coat tore harf off his back, and his weskit 
buttons shootin’ across the room as if he was firin’ ’cm at us, 
and his gold watch danglin’ out of his pocket at the end of his 

Id chain, and nobody but me got presence of mind to save it 
fallin’ smack on the floor and breakin’. 

“* We went on like that till I was fair tired of it ; he’d got his 
arm hooked round my neck, and the missis wouldn’t let us 
leave off walkin’ about for fear of him goin’ to sleep, but at 
laret in come the parson and the doctor, al hot and in a bustle. 

“ He was a smart business man, that doctor, with a bi 
bag. He took out a rummy lot of tubes and glass things and 
arranged them on the table as if he was a conjuror startin’ to 
do tricks, and ‘ Hot water—quick !’ he shouts; ‘and kindly 
sit the gentleman in this chair.’ 

“ Direckly he was in the chair I felt like I was only in the 
way, and so I got out of it. The style the old gent let hisself 

» hollerin’ and abusin’ everybody, and groanin’ as if he was 

tin’ agenst ’em, tooth and nail, for his very life, was some- 
thin’ shockin’. I could hear him right out in the road. What 
they was a-doin’ to cure him I don’t know, but it must have 
bin a lot wuss than bein’ poisoned, judgin’ by the sounds of 
it, and I couldn’t help feelin’ sorry for him.” 

Humpty sighed, and shook his head. 

“* Was it a good watch ?” asked Walter presently. 

“Not bad. Not at all a bad one. It was the pic I was 
after, though, and I was sorry I didn’t see a chance of takin’ it 
with me. But that’s how it always is in this world,” said 
Humpty sadly. ‘‘ You aim at the moon, and smash some- 
body's winder ; you fish for trout, and catch a tiddler ; you go 
in for a competition for a thousand pound motor-car, and win 
a consolation prize of a musical-box. 

“ You never get what you e 3, but I’m not one of the 
gramblin’ sort, and when nobody giz me what I want, I’m 
willin’ to take what I can get and make the best of it.” 
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At thie time of the year you are naturally turning your 
thoughts to the garden. . In this article we give you a number 
of tsps which may serve to lighten your labours and hei 
you to improve the plants just now showing above the ground. 


SOC 
WEIGHTING A GARDEN ROLLER. 


AFTER & long period without rain, the ordinary garden 
toller will make very little impression on the hard ground 
unless an extra weight is added. 
It is a very simple operation to 
increase the weight, and in this 
sketch you see how to do it. 
Fig. 2 gives a sectional view of 
one of the two barrels of the roller 
and shows the cylindrical boxes 
contained in each. These boxes 
are cast round an inner core 
“.. through which the axle ; 
Now if the ends of the roller be 
examined, a screw A will be 
observed on both sides as in 
Fig. 1. These should be removed, 
and into the hole disclosed may 
be poured a quantity of sand 
or water until the roller is of the 
required weight. The sand or 
liquid enters the cylindrical boxes 


OD 
~ 


which are- quite watertight, though, of course, they may 


be emptied at will. 
oc 


LAWN-MOWER TIPS. 


LAWN-MOWERS are one of the most expensive items in 
the gardener’s outfit. There are cheap machines on the 
market, but these have only the side wheels A, A, to 
transmit the driving power, and are not fitted with 
rollers. The result 
is that if both 
wheels are not rest- 
ing on the ground 
at the same time 
while the machine 
is progressing the 
grass is not cut in a 
satisfactory manner. 
For instance, if one 
wheel were resting 
on the path and the 
other on the grass the edge of the lawn would not be 
jammed at all. The difficulty may be obviated by the 

ttle contrivance shown in this picture. It consists of a 
tall roller B, working in an adjustable frame which can 
pon dia) sttached to the front bar. With its aid the lawn 
tan be mowed to the extreme edges 


LITTLE TIPS FOR 
THE GARDENER. 


IMPROVED “SETTING STICK.” 


As every gardener, amateur or pro- 
fessional, knows, different seeds require 
planting at different depths, while it is 
also desirable that any particular class of 
seed should be sown at a uniform depth, 
so that the plants may all appear above 
the ground about the same time. The 
improved “‘ setting stick’ shown in this 
picture is most useful in measuring and 
maintaining the required depth. It can 
easily be made at home. Holes should be 
bored through the stick at intervals of 
one inch sufficiently large to receive a 
good-sized peg. e peg should be 
attached to the handle by means of a 
string. In the illustration the stick is set 
to bore a hole two inches deep. 
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TO KEEP THE BIRDS FROM SEEDS. 


WHEN seeds are beginning to come up, the gardener 
has the greatest difficulty in some the birds 
away from the young plants. Netting is an 
expensive form of protection, and a maze of 
cotton fixed at a short distance from the ground 
is cheap and equally effective. The birds do 
not notice the cotton until they come into 
contact with it, and then it gives them such a 
scare that they will not come back in a hurry. 
This picture shows a useful tool which hel 
the gardener to fix the cotton in position. 
the small chamber just below the handle is 

laced a bobbin or spool of thread. At the 

r end of the chamber is a forked thimble 

of steel which not only holds the spool in 
position but acta as a brake on it, preventing 
the cotton from running through too easily: 
ee ee ee e 8 
thimble and runs along outside the n It ° 
is finally threaded through the - B, and 
emerges at the point of the needle. Without the 
tool the cotton would most likely become tangled, and 
at the same time it is inconvenient to hold the reel in 
the hand while working, 


PROTECTION FOR FRUIT TREES. 


ee 1 not easy Be ppctant fruit trees which have broken 
froste, but when the 


tres are planted Ze; gy Wag 

inst a wall some ee TOTO t. 
such device as shown ~ [WA “lie tet 
in this sketch may be =f, -_ 5 3} ee g- + 
adopted with very Ha Le om i: 
satisfactory results. As Hy, —! 2 ys a 
every ener knows. il phar HIS ” 
sropes Siwsye fall fs ? ac| A 
straight downwards, so Wy) le 
that Soe o_ Hh [ 3 wb — 
placed e top o PH) © des 
the wall cateadiig Th: LZ 
slightly over the tree + 
is sufficient to intercept 


them. To make the illustration clear the tiles have been 
somewhat exaggerated in size as compared with the tree, 


SOC 


FOR DAHLIAS AND PEAS. 


Onz of the greatest difficulties during the terribly 
dry weather we have been having lately has been ‘the 
keeping moist of those plants in the garden which cannot 
exist without a certain amount of moisture. Garden 

and sweet peas, for instance, soon get parched and 
ied up, and if planted in the ordinary way and watered, 
get some of the benefit, but not all, for the water simply 
pi off them Fd 
other parta o 6 
ground. A good tip, 
therefore, is to plant all 
your peas, both garden 
and sweet, in trenches 
as in the illustration. 
A bucket of water then 
ured “ae the Lee 
uring weather 
gives the small plants 
the full benefit of the «z, 
watering. More than 
ever is this trenching 
system necessary in the case of dahlias, which you will 
be planting out now. Dig a good deep hole and put 
Saad lant in. Then fill up with earth to within about 
ur of the surface, and during the very hot 
weather you will always be able to water the plant 
effectively. The dahlia can stand any amount of moisture, 
and a plant looked after in this manner will bear 
flowers double the size of those dahlias which are plantéd 
flush with the ground. 


“Alls well that ends well?’ and all will end well if you send along that ninepence you have saved for the F.A.F, at once, 
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£156 IN CASH 


Awarded for Couplings. 


Now 
RESULT OF cocseunen No. 2. 


lendid Conplings peine Iie 
ution allows a prize of 


have indeed made a' Loon gee 
beginning. ly, £2136 7s. has been distributed, 
there is no saying to what limits our future prize-lists may 
extend. 
contest announced below. 
and easy. It is one that you can do. 
ve the Coup oar ae the beet, fa Competition Ne 2, to- 
goines sith the name and address of the eerder, is aafollowe 

Young bank-clerk has gone—the dank vastly “relieved.” _ 

Mr. H. De Moor Bull, Bank House, Crewe. 

Here are some other good Couplings sent in: 

The explosion blew out a candle—and me. 

Borrowing money can make the best memory fail. 

Love will nearly always affect the digestive organs. 

A postman is generally a man of letters. 

The pickpocket always found police protection very 


ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 
i asked to do is to construct a sentence 
deh words, by eal ing for pics of wordy each . 


, col esp Lanier Peay gtr 
might, proceeding in the same way, se! from other pages 
tho weeds’ reburmed the” (p. 990, col. 1, and 


Some Interesting Features of Oar Leafiest Month. 


AurnouaH the month of roses is also the month of 
longest days, its average amount of sunshine is less 
than that of May. The fifth month usually indulges 
us in about 170 hours of Sol’s rays, and beats June's 
record by a full ten hours, 

June contrives, however, to provide farmers and 
umbrella-makers with the consolation of a hundredth 
part of an inch more rain than that of the merry month. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 


Every town ughout 

-_ had its — ee in pti Bg St. John 
aptist, actually as a relic of pagan worship. 

The June boifire still survives ta Kilkentry, Kildare, 

and other parts of Ireland; but in England’ the Mid- 
summer blage is permanently extinguished. 

_ Not so all other Midsummer customs, however. No 
moorman would dream of crossing Dartmoor on the 

night of the 23rd, even this year, lest he should be led 

astray by the pixies, and never again reach home. 

Again, in many of our villages, the dumb-cake is still 
popular with maidens who pine for matrimony. 

ccording to the doggerel, ‘‘Two must make it, two. 
must bake it, two must break it’ (all, of course, in 
silence), after which it is given to a third maiden, who 
sleeps (?) with it under her pillow, in order to dream 
of the man she has hitherto missed. 
- TROUBLESOME WEEDS. 

June weeds are most troublesome in the cornfields. 
The yellow charlock, a coarse kind of mustard, is so 
pessisent and prolific that it has to be sprayed in order 
to be destroyed. Each of its plants can produce no 
fewer than four thousand seeds. The porey—* rather 
attractive weed—which ws amid corn, is not, 
curiously enough, a Bri plant. It came originally 
from Greeca 

IN THE INSECT WORLD. 


June brings a lot of business for the bees and was; 
and the latter carefully keep away from beehives, for 


Stories of love, of crime, adventure, and romance, THE NOVEL gives for fourpence—here’s your chance 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY; 


“ malodorous ae 998, col. 1, line 69). You will 
now find that yon have the following amusing sentence ; 


An officious Press repre tative returned the 
: completed see write it out on the 
When you have sentence write it on 
form and send it onto maim accordance with the condition 
pul low. 
In counting the lines you need not inclade headings, though, 
of course, aS of went age be selected from these head-lines. 
Words pape ng Ry hite ao 
1. Wo: ew pages r) 
= PEARSON'S WEEKLY, and each pair of words must 
chosen from a ‘erent page. 
2. So long as the words appear oonsecutively—that is, one 
immediately after the other—it does not matter whether the 
wor is on the same line as the first word or on the 


following line. 
. No two words in of 
8. No a < 


Where one Postal er 
: ie 


attempt, the number of this Postal , 
Grist mane be weiltem om cash Signed ww 
atey tom the 

7. The enve! containing nm Address .. oooeee 
or coupe. be ada to 


seid veer who ag? a honey in their pockets 
are lucky to escape with their lives. 

The insect-eating birds often find June s trying month, 
for gnats and flies stay at home on rainy The 
swallow, however, sooner than go hungry, on damp 


| occasions feasts upon small beetles. 


SPARROWS AND HOUSE-MARTINS. 


The wife of the house-martin sits on her early in 
June, and = ry ents of her egy omen — i 
annoyance from the sparrows, Ww: ly inv: 

inet, disfed her forth, and establish themselves in her 
place. The martins have, however, been known to 
assemble in numbers and retaliate by walling up the 


intruders. " 
The cuckoo grows very hoarse in June, but continues 
to talk about himself. The nightingale, on the other 
ives up for the season, because he has 


hand, gi singing 
completely lost his voice. ; 
THE BUTTERFLY MONTH. 


nag ol a moe for gana Sovereign over all 
comes Purp m0) r, not very 

\about the month paged he makes his 
| sometimes does not appear till July. After him comes 
the Red Admiral, who, in his caterpillar state, feigns 
death when disturbed, and, as a butterfly, hides himself 
in the leaves upon which he feeds. The Meadow Brown, 
the Small Heath, and the numerous blue butterflies 
are in evidence everywhere. 


TROUT DEVELOPMENT. 


The latest-hatched young trout are fully-developed 
by June. Theirs is a sad existence, for they have not 
only to keep a wary eye upon the but also 
upon their own parpnts; for the latter would 
them as readily as the former. 


DRAGON-FLIES MAKE LOVE. 
June brings ‘the dragon-fly out of his nymph-case 
into immediate matrimony. "nis love-m: , ands 
are unique. He seizes the lady of his choice by the 
neck with his pincers, and drags her about the air in 
triumph. a 
SQUIRRELS’ OFFSPRING. 


The squirrels, in June, lay aside their thick winter 
epee if J, second- summer attire, But 
their seco of young—usually 
prettier than their April offspring. 
tufts and their coats are a 

June usually brings one child to the common seal—a 
very t baby, who.can swim so well at the 
age of three hours that he promptly puts out to sea 
with his mother ! 


June number out on Friday. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES FOR “PROS” ONLY. 

Tas Society of “Water Rats” which has recently 
been so prominently before the public, is the oldest, 
wealthiest, and the most select of the many secret con- 
epee ie which the musio-ball profession is 
one’ 


The prefix ” was added soon after- 
wards, owing to the fondness of the members for finding 
their recreation, during the summer time, in taking 
the Thames. 

exclusive as 


regards admittance to membership, and led to the 
formation of the rival ‘‘ Terriers,” which was founded in 
May, 1890. The two societies were at first bitterly 
antagonistio, and even now no “ Terrier’ can be a “ Rat,” 


nor vice-verad. ; 
As the variety profession in numbers and import- 
_ fresh sage i a oo big Rapac 
following the precedent se’ took the names 
of animals. Thus there were Btags,” the. “ Elks,” 


e “ White Rate”—whith must not be confounded 
with the ‘ Water Rats ”—is strong organisation, 


The ‘ ” (Old 
which aims at giving a helping hand to brother and sister 
‘* pros” who are peipacele “down on their luck”; 
and the ouriously named “ Gut-Throata” were banded 
together for a like purpose so far back as the year 1833. 
The ‘ Gaspers” of’ more modern origin. The 
members are supposed to suffer from a ial thirst, 
and one of their rules is never to decline any pretext 

“Brink, provided 


Jonwny : “ The camel can go days without water.” 
Freddy : “‘ So can I if ma would let me!” 


comceene—f Gps 
*t Now that you are married, my son, listen to me.” 
 Whatisit,dad?” - 

{{ Try to be a husband, not merely an ex-bachelce.” 


WEEK ENDING 
June 8, 190% 


THE GREATEST MYSTERY STORY EVER TOLD. 
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By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


Professor Greer, scientist, lives in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. He is called away to Edinburgh by telegram, 
but while supposed to be there he is discovered in his own laboratory, in Sussex Place, stabbed to the heart. 

Ethelwynn, the Professor’s daughter. She is also discovered and pronounced to be dead the same day as her 
nega is found, bat how, it is impossib'e to say, there being no wound ofany kind. Later on she is discovered staying 
at Br tairs. a 

Kershaw Kirk, a mysterious man. He is implicated in the mystery of the Professor’s death, and after binding his 
neighbour, Mr. Holford, to secrecy, astounds him with the startling news that he is suspected of the crimo and canaut prove 
an alibi. 

Mr. Holford, the man who tells the story. |The mystery surrounding the two deaths so arouses his curiosity that he 
decides to unravel it himself. He suspects Kershaw Kirk. 

Antonio, the Professor’s valet and manservant. 

Leonard Langton, Ethelwynn’s lover. He is in Paris at the time of the two crimes. 

Mrs. Holford, the wife of Mr. Holford, who is decoyel away to Italy in the absence of her husband. 

Dr. Fiynn, a friend of Leona-d Langton. 


Last week, Mr. Holford told how, determined to find his wife, he followed Leonard Langton and Dr. Flynn from their 
chambers to Charing Cross, where they met Kershaw Kirk bebe pray "pa from the Continental boat-train. From the station, 
he their foo’ and eventually gained an audience with Kershaw Kirk at his London lodgings. Kerkshaw Kirk 
denied all knowledge of Mrs. Holford’s whereabouts and dared him to go to the ope 

Mr. Holford, however, had thoroughly made up his mind on this point, for the following day he went to New Scotland 
Yard and made a clean breast of the whole story. 


“* What I told you yesterday is so strange and extraordinary 
that you believe I'm a madman,” I said. ‘I see it in your 
fa ces ! ” 

‘“* Excuse me, but that is not the point,” he tested. 
“We are only officers, Mr. Holford. We are anh thie com- 
mander. The chief has given his decision, and we are com- 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
In which the Unexpected Happens. 


Tue shrewd officer seated at the table with me, a pen in his 
hand, heard my narrative to the end, now and then making 


brief mem: pelled to obey, however much we may regret our inaction.” 
Presently he exclaimed : ‘* So you refuse your aid in assisting me to find my wife ?” 
“Would you kindly excuse me? Id like another gentle- ‘““No. If we can help you to discover Mrs. Holford, we 

man to hear this story.” And he rose and left. willingly will. Perhaps you'll kindly give us her description, 
A few minutes later he returned with a rather taller, clean- | and we'll at once circulate it through all our channels, both 


shaven man, elightly younger, who had on a dark overcoat 
and carried a silk hat in his hand. 

“ This is Mr. Holford,” said the first officer, introducing me. 
“ He’s i told me a very remarkable story, which I'd like 
you to for a moment.” 

Then, turning to me, he asked me to briefly repeat what I 
hed alt > 

The a seating himself, listened attentively to 
every word which fell from my lips. I noticed that he 
exchanged curious glances with his brother-officer. 

“Your main reason, then, for telling us this story is in 
order to compel those responsible for your wife’s absence to 
reveal her whereabouts, I take it ?”” asked the younger man. 


* Exactly.” . 
“ The falee telegram was dispatched from Turin—eh ?” 
“Yes. Cannot you communicate with the Italian police 


concerning it ?”” 
‘And pray what good would result ?”” he queried. “ After 


here and abroad. But,” added the man, “I must first tell 
you that we can hold out very little hope. The number of 
missing wives reported to us, both here at headquarters and 
at the various local stations in the Metropolitan area, issome- 
times dozens in a day. Most of the ladies have, we find on 
inquiry, gone awa their own accord.” 

“ But this case is different. My wife has not!” I asserted. 
“She has been enticed away by a telegram purporting to 
come from me.” 

“‘ And that’s really nothing unusual. We have heard of 
ladies arranging with other people to send urgent messages in 
the names of their hiabende. It is an easy way of escape 
sometimes.” And he smiled rather grimly. 

“Then, to put it plainly, I’ve nothing to hope for from 
you ?” I snapped. 

“* Very little, I fear, sir.” 

“* And this is our police system which was only recently so 
highly commended by the Royal Commission of Inquiry!” 


long delay we might perchance get the original of the telegram, j I blurted forth. “‘ It’s a scandal!” 
but I don’t see that that would assist us very far. en “It is not for us.to make any comment, my dear Mr. 
people send bogus messages they generally disguise their | Holford,” said the elder of the two officers. ‘‘ The Commis- 


hund-writing. 

* Well, Tieave it to you to take what steps you like to 
assist me,” I said. ‘* My sole object is to find my lost wife.” 

‘Naturally, my dear sir,” observed the officer. ‘* We'll 
first take down your statement in writing.” 

And then the man I had first seen wrote at my dictation a 
hrief summary of the mysterious death of Professor Greer 
and its attendant complications and my suspicion of Kershaw 


sioner himself decides what action we take upon informatio: 
we may receive. I daresay,” he added, ‘‘ our decision in 
this case does appear to you somewhat strange, but—well, I 
may as well point out that there is a special feature in it 
which does not appear to you—an outsider.” 

“* What special feature can there be, pray? A well-known 
man has been assassinated. Surely, therefore, it is the duty 
of the police to stir themselves and make every inquiry ! ” 


Kirk. “We have’ only your statement for that. As far as we or 
~ Well, we'll pe this before the Commissioner to-day. | the public are aware, Professor Greer is travelling somewhere 
l'crhaps you'll call to-morrow; say about this time. We will | on the Continent.” 


then let you know our opinion and our intentions.” ° 

With that 1 was compelled to ke satisfied, and I left the 
\‘aiting-room full of hope that by that bold move of mine I 
night gain knowledge of the whereabouts of my well-beloved. 

How I existed throughout that day I cannot tell. I tried 
to attend to my business, but in vain. I was wondering what 
action was being taken by my sinister-faced neighbour who 
lied in White Court under another name, and who 
sceincd to possess a dual personality. 

At last the hour came when in I turned the car into 
Sco'land Yard from Parliament Street, and was once more 
ushered upstairs’ into that bare waiting-room wherein 80 
many stories of crime are related. 

Presently, after a lengthy wait, the two officers entered 
toucther and greeted me. 

* Well,” commenced the elder of the pair with some slight 
hesitation, “ we've placed your statement before the Commis- 
“oner, Mr. Holford, and he has very carefully considered it. 
He has, however, decided that it is not a matter for our 
d ent 

“What?” I . “A man can be foully done to 
dvith here in Leda enh yet the police refuse to believe 
the story of an honest man—a man who is a witness!” 

F Wa do mot doubt you in the least d , Mr. Holford,” 
¢ other assu: me, speaking very quietly. 
_~ But you do!” I gicataet ia Aes anger. “I’ve told 
you that a crime hae been perpetrated.” 
My dear sir,” said the officer, ‘‘ we get many startling 
ftories told here almost hourly, and if we inquired into the 
Wuth of them oy we'd require a department as big as the 


‘But, if you disbelieve me, to Kershaw Kirk, in 
Whitehall Court, or to the Professor’s daughter down at 
Broadstairs, or to Pietro Merli, who keeps a newsagent’s in 
the Euston Road. Either of these persons knows the truth, 
and would speak—if compelled.” 

““The Commissioner has had all those names before him, 
but in face of that he has decided not to enter into this 
matter. His decision,” said the officer, “‘ is irrevocable.” 

‘Phen our police system is a perfect farce!” I cried. 
““No wonder, indeed, we have in London a host of undis- 
covered crimes! The man Kirk laughed at you here as 
blunderers '” I added. 

But the pair only exchanged glances and grinned, causing 
me increased anger. 

‘* In any other city but London, the police would, upon my 
information, at once institute inquiry!” I declared. ‘ I’m 
a tax- r, and am entitled to assistance and protection.” 

s We ave already offered to assist you to discover the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Holford,” the elder man pointed out 
politely. 

“Then inquire of this man Kirk, or Seymour, as he calls 
himself, in Whitehall Court,” I said. ‘‘ He can tell you where 
she is—if he chooses.” 

“* You suspect him of having a hand in her disappearance ? 
Why ?”’ inquired the other detective-officer. 

I related clearly and succinctly the facts upon which my 
belief was based and of the description given of my wife’s 
companion by the hotel-manager in Florence. 

The officer slowly shook his head. 


Whole of Whit (Continued on next page.) 
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Mother Seigel’s Syrup will quickly set you 

right. It is a purely vegetable compound, 

having specific action on the stomach, liver, 

and bowels. It promotes healthy digestion 

and excretion, cleanses and enriches the blood, 

and gives health and tone to every part of 
the body. 
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of Indigestion and other stomach and liver 

disorders. Their voluntary testimony is con- 

vincing proof that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
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5/ 
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“I told them no cock-and-bull story ! ” I protested engrily. 
“TI told them the actual truth!" 

“ And that after all the warnings I have given you!” he 
said in a tone of bitterest reproach. ‘‘ Ah! you are unaware 
of the extreme gravity of thatact of yours. You have broken 
faith with me, Flolford, and by doing s0, have, I fear, brought 
upon me, as upon others, a great calamity.” 

“But you are so mysterious. You have never been ope 
and above-board with me!” I declared. ‘‘ You are full of 


“ Remain patient and watchful,” he said. “ Beli i 
me, and Sy an rsuade yourself that, after all, Tn fot fe 
assassin, sm. 


I held my breath for a few seconds. Here was the 
the whole matter. He was still cleverly and in, i 
deavouring to lead me into a false sense of security—to ma:a 
me believe that he was innocent of all knowledge of that mst 
astounding tragedy in Sussex Place. . 

Ah ! his was indeed a clever ruse. But my eyes were now 
opened, so I only smiled within myself at the futility of his 
crafty and clever attempt to further mislead and cheat me 
we men ye with my wife, Pessing bara off as myself-— 

enry Holford, motor-engineer. et I could | 
one for counsel, advice. or aid ! si sai 

Now that the police had refused to inquire into the de:«}; 
of r Greer, the attitude of my weird. grey-faced neighbour 
had become more defiant. He was full of bitter reproache; 
yet at the same time entirely heedless of my future actions. 

Once or twice while speaking to me he turned, as was hi: 
habit, to Joseph the parrot, addressing asides to his pet 
causing the bird to screech noisily, grow excited, and male 
idiotic responses. 

‘“* Mark me, Mr. Holford,” he said at length, “ you did 4 
most foolish thing to betray me to Scotland Yard. In you 
I'm most disappointed, I assure you. My confidence was 
oo, 4 thee 

‘*T understand you've nm to my garage and in 
absence purchased an Eckhardt tyre,” I Somneked. ma 

“Well?” he said, opering his eyes slightly. “I outs 
came down to see you, but when I found you absent I bouy't 
a tyre as excuse.” 

“ And you expect me to believe that, eh ?"’ I asked, with a 
dry laugh. a 

“You can believe it or not believe it, just as you think fit.” 
was his quick reply. “T have no use for motor-tyres, not 

ing @ car.’ 

I inned in disbelief, recollecting the air of secrecy with 
which he had examined the tyre on the first occasion he hid 
called upon me, and also the effect produced upon him Inter 
when I told him of the two other men who Rad called to 
inspect the tyre. 

think I remained with him for nearly an hour. Then, 
after he had told me that his intention was to stay in England 
at least for the present, I left him and walked back to my 
desolate home, where, Gwen having retired, I sat for a further 
hour in my den, deeply thinking. 

That Kirk was in some secret way in association with the 
bogus Professor was plain. Was it not, then, more than 
likely. that they would ere long meet again? If I kept a 
wary eye upon him, I might, I saw, discover something of 
great interest. 

Who could this man be who led a dual existence for no 
apparent cause; this man who was narrow-minded and 

murious in Bedford Park, yet was wealthy and open- 

nded in Whitehall Court ? 

As I calmly reviewed the whole extraordinary situation I 
saw that, in turn, I mistrusted the whole of the actors in that 
bewildering drama. Ethelwynn, the calm, sweet, clear-cved 
girl so content in her great love for Leonard Langton, though 
she had actually witnessed her father lying dead and cold, 

t+ now refused to presume his death! Why? Doctor 

I disliked instinctively ; Langton was evidently playing 
a double game, having denied all know! of Kirk, whereas 
the latter was his ; Antonio and Pietro were away ; 
while Kirk himself, silent and gene was pretending s 
complete ignorance which was only ill-feigned. 


“‘ That's scarcely conclusive, is it ? The ‘description is but 
@ vague one, after all.” . 

“ Well,” I said bitterly as I rose, “ if you refuse to assist me, 
I must, I suppose, seek redress elsewhere. May I see the 
Commissioner myself ? ”’ . : 

“You can make formal application, if you like. But I 
don’t expect he will see you. He has a ready fully con- 
sidered the matter.” And that was all the satisfaction 
accorded me. . 

“Then I'll Co something!” I cried. ‘I'll get a question 
asked in the House. It’s a scandal that, with Professor 
Greor killed in his own house, you refuse to bestir youreelves. 
After all, it seems quite true, as has been recently alleged, 
that the police are nowadays 80 fully occupied in regulating 
the speed of motor-cars that they have no time for tho in- 
vestigation of crime!" ; : 

I noticed that at my threat to have a litem asked in the 
House, one of the officers pulled a rather wry face. The 
Metropolitan Police were not fond, I knew, of questions being 
put about them. I chanced to know rather intimately a 
member for a country division, though to get the question 
put would necessitate me explaining the whole affair. 

Yet was not Mabel’s liberty—nay, perhaps her very life— 
at stake ? . 

“ You've told us very little regarding this friend of yours, 
Mr. Kershaw Kirk, whom you appear to suspect so strongly,” 
the younger of the two men remarked at last. “* Who is he ? 

- “An adventurer,” I replied quickly. ‘I have no doubt 
whatever upon that point.” 

The man pursed his lips dubiously. — . 

“May it not be that you are somewhat prejudiced against 
him ?” he ventured to 5 t. 

“No. He was in the house at the time when the Pro- 
fessor’s body was cremated in his own furnace. If you went 
to Sussex Place you would probably discover some remains 
among the ashes.” : 

“Do you alloge then that you are an actual witness of the 
cremation ?"’ asked the officer. 

““No. I fourd him in the house.” 

vs ‘And, later on, you discovered the furnace alight, eh ?” 

Yes.”’ 

* Then it is only a surmise, on your part, after all, my dear 
sir,” remarked the detective, twisting a pen between his 
a as his dark eyes were fixed upon mine. ‘‘ The actual 
e ce is really nil. That is just the view taken by the 
Commissioner.” . ; 

“ But my wife is in the hands of the assassins,” I cried. 
f* You can’t deny that!” 

“Ts there any actual evidence of it? None, as far as we 
can see,” he declared. ‘ Would it not be natural for your 
wife, on failing to find you in Florence, either to wire to her 
pister at home or to return home at once? She did neither, 
which only goes far to prove that she did not desire to return 
to London.” - ; 

“You suggost that she has purposely left me?” I cried, 

ing at the man in a frenzy of resentment. 

“suggest nothing, Mr. Holford. Pray don’t misunder- 
stand me. I merely put before you the facts in order to 
obtain a logical conclusion. Only one can be arrived at— 
-she had some motive for not returning to her home- If she 
had, then how are we to find her? She would, no doubt, 

ly cover her tracks,” 

“But she was with that man, the man who——” 

“ And that just bears out my argument,” interrupted the 
detective. ; 

“ But may she not have been prevented from sending any 
m home?” Is ted, though that very point he had 
made I confess, the one which had continually 
obsessed me. 

Both the detectives shook their heads. 

“No,” replied the elder of the two. ‘‘ We are both agreed, 
as the Commissioner also believes, that your wife would not 
be held a prisoner. Criminals do not hold women prisoners 
nowadays, except in works of fiction. No,” he added, 
“ depend upon it, Mr. Holford, when you discover the truth, 
you will find that your wife was acquainted with one or other 
of these friends of yours, and that her disappearance was part 
of a plan.” 

The story of the message received y Mabel while I was in 
Scotland flashed across my mind. recollected all that 
Gwen had so guardedly related to me. ; 

But I stirred myselt quickly. No, a thousand times no! 
I would never believe evil of Mabel before I had absolute 
proof in black and white. The mystery of her Gioappetrence 

blem of 0 


me 

** Did I not tell you on the first evening you sat here with 
me that I was a dealer in secrets?” he asked, blowing 
cloud of smoke from his cigar. : 

“No, Holford,” went on my mysterious neighbour, very 
seriously, ‘‘ you are like most other men—far too inquisitive. 
Had you been able to repress your curiosity, and at the same 
time rve your por of secrecy, matters to-day would 
have mn vastly different, and, acting in concert, we might 
have been able to solve this extraordinary 6higma of Professor 
Greer’s death. But now you've been and made all sorts of 
wild statements to the Commissioner of Police. Well, it has 
stultified all my efforts.” 

He spoke with such an air of injured innocence that I 
hesitated whether I had not, after all, somewhat misjudged 
him. Yet as I looked into that grey, erafty face I could not 
help doubting him. It-was true that he had taken me into 
his confidence, but was it not done only for his own ingenious 
and devilish purpose ? 

“ My wife is lost,” I observed at last. “‘ It is her loss that 
has, perhaps, led me to say more than I would otherwise have 

one. ” 


“ And love for your wife makes you forget your word of 
honour given to me, eh ?”” he asked. ‘‘ Your code of honour 
is distinctly fpr pees Mr. Holford,” he added, with biting 
sarcasm. “TI, of course, regre$ that Mrs. Holford has fallen 
a victim to the machinations of our enemies, but surely even 
pened a excuse for a man to act treacherously towards his 


“That is not the point,” I declared. ‘‘ You have never 
satisfied me as to your motive in taking me to Sussex Place 
and exhibiting to me the evidence of the crime.” 

“ Because—well, because had I done so, you would not 
have understood. Some day, perhaps, you will know; and 
when you learn the truth you will be even more astounded 
than you are to-day. Meanwhile, I can assure you that you 
suspect me entirely without cause.” 

“Then why were you in the house at the time the traces 
of the crime were being effaced in the furnace ?”” I asked in a 
hard voice. - 

He hesitated for a moment, and I thought his bony hand 
trembled slightly. 

“For reasons of my own,” he replied at last. ‘‘ You al- 
lowed me to wriggle out of a very tight corner, and I intended 
to show you my gratitude, had you given me an opportunity.” 

“] desire no expression of gratitude, Mr. Kirk,” I replied, 
with dignified disgust. ‘ All I require is a statement from 
you concerning the whereabouts of my dear wife. Give me 
that, and I'm satisfied to retire from the whole affair 
together.” 

* Because you havo now realised that Scotland Yard 
refuse their assistance, eh ?”” he asked, with an evil grin. 
“ Are you not now agreed with me that our much-praised 
Criminal Investigation Department, with all their hide-bound 
rules and their tangle of red tape, is useless? It is not the 
men who are at fault—for some of them are the finest and 
best fellows in the whole metropolis—but the, system which 
is radically igh 

I was bound, after my experience, to agree with him. But 

again I referred to Mabel, and to the manner in which she 
had been decoyed from home. 
“You hear that, Joseph?” he exclaimed, turning to his 
feathered pet, who had been chatting and screeching as we 
had been 8 ing. ‘‘ This gentleman suspects your master, 
Joseph. What do pe say?” 

“You're a fool for your pains! You're a fool for your 
pains!” declared the bird. ‘“‘ Poor Jo-sef! Poor Jo-sef 
wants to go to bed!” 

Be quiet! You'll go to bed presently,” answered the 
queer, grey jer es sphinx-like man, who, turning again 
towards me, and looking me straight in the face, once more 
— me that I was foolish in my misapprehension of the 
truth. 

“To me it really does not matter who killed Professor 
Greer, or who has usurped his place in the world of science,” 


And the most important point of all was that not a breatt 
of suspicion of the Professor's death had yet leaked out to the 


public. 

Thus utterly bewildered, I again retired to rest. 

Early astir next morning, I set watch upon Kirk’s movo. 
ments, assisted by Dick Drake, my clean-shaven, bullc'. 
fora thinly dled aud shabby, as be genaally sppesred Ia 

thinly yy, as appeared in 
Chiswick, and walking to Ravenscourt Park lation, tou a 
third-class ticket to Westminster, whence he walked to a 
rather giny private house in Page Street, a poor neighbour. 
hood lying behind the Abbey. re he remained some timc, 
after which, fearing lest he should recognise me, I directed 
Drake to follow him, and returned to the garage. 

At six that evening my man returned, tired and hungry, 
reporting that Kirk = to a» house in Foley Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, number of which he gave me, 
and after ten minutes there he had eaten his luncheon at a 


was as great, as inexplicable as the pro killed | Ieaid. ‘My only aim now is to recover my lost wife. | bar in Oxford Street. Then he had taken train from Holborn 
Professor Greer ? Antonio, when I met him in Rome, was anxious that, in | Viaduct to Shortlands, near Bromley, where he had made « 

POR RRR eeEeOeSEOOess exchange for information concerning her, I should consent to call at a small villa residence not far from the station. 
CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. keep a still tongue as to what has occurred in Sussex Place,” ‘The door of the house had been opened by a tall, thin man 
“Rubbish, my dear sir!”—and Kirk laughed heartily. | in 4 dark blue jersey, who, he said, had the appearance of « 
In which Two Men Consult. “What can Antonio possibly know? He's as ignorant and | foreigner, and Kirk had stayed inside for nearly two hours. 

ign 

innocent of the whole affair as you are yourself.” When at last he came out, the tall man had walked with him 


Brswe myeelf with fear and anxiety regarding the woman 
I loved so well, I — called that game evening upon 
Kirk at Whitehall Court, but on doing so was informed by 
the lift-man that he was out. 

A pen, eer then occurred to me that he might have gone 
over to his other abode at Bedford Park, therefore I returned, 
and at last knocked at his door. 

His sister answered my summons, and saying that her 
brother was at home, ushered me into his ptesence. 

I found him in his old velvet jacket seated in his high- 
backed armchair before a glowing fire, his pet parrot near him ; 
and as I entered he greeted me coldly, without deigning to 


ara hand. 
“ , Holford,” he exclaimed, stretching his slippered 
ly towards re, ‘‘ 80 you have, r all, pro 

feet lazily towards the fire, “ ha ter all, proved 
a traitor, eh?” 

ba erie ? How?” I asked, standing near the fireplace 

im. 

“ You have been telling some extraordinary stories about 
me at Scotland Yard, I hear,” he said with a grin. 

* aAht” I cried. ‘“ Then you are a detective, after all ? 

surmise was right from first 1” 

“* No,” he replied very quietly, “ you were quite wrong, my 
dear sir ; Cr he de one anne aeons! or amateur, co 
nor have I an whatever oO wil tland Yard. “Probably not—after the amazing story you told them,” | Sussex Place. 
They may be sad blunderers there, but they do not accept | was his rather spiteful response. = Aa long instaimen remarkable 
every -ard-bull story that may be told them.” * What am I to do?” ™ omelet oer story ed week) 


to the station, and bade him adieu on the platform. 

“ But,” added Drake, “that gentleman’s a pretty cute 
one, sir. He spotted me.” 

“Fm, that’s unfortunate,” I said. ‘* You were a bit too 
bold, I fear.” 

Of course I had told him nothing of the reason why I was 
wa the man who had evinced such interest in the 


t tyre. 
“T exercised all the caution possible,” Drake declared, 
“ but he doubled back upon me down at Shortlands and thus 
tricked me. He didn't ssy anything, but only laughed in 


my face.” ; 

The story of the forei; at the villa at Shortlands struck 
me as somewhat remarkable, and I resolved to go there on 
the morrow and investigate. I now held all Kershaw Kirk's 
movements in suspicion. 

Next day I rose with the fixed intention of going at once 
down to Shortlands, that district of suburban villadom, but 
hardly had I risen from the table where [had breakfasted in 
silence with Gwen, when something occurred to turn the tide 


: Hor do vpn gual that, pray ? a aceite 

7 am I not endeavouring to elucidate the m bl 
hs asked. ans 

“ And you know more than you will tell me ?” I said. 

‘* Perhaps—just a little.” 

“Yet you desire that I should still trust you implicitly, 
that I should give —— into your hands bi ly and un- 
reservedly—you, who lead this dual existence! In Whitehall 
Court you are a wealthy man of leisure, while here you pose 
wt may bo shabby, Mr. Holford, f caipleaies 

“I may shabby, . Holfo or certain 
but needy never! I have, I’m thankful to say, quite suffi- 


for my dual existence, as you term it, have I ever endeavoured 
to conceal it from you ?” 

“Tell me—once and for all—are you aware of my wife's 
whereabouts ? ” I demanded in frantic anxiety. ‘‘ Can't you 
seo that this suspense is turning my brain ?’ 

“ Yes, it is ay unfortunate—and still more unfortunate 
that I can afford you no satisfaction. The fact of Mrs. 
oe absence is as great a mystery to me as 


to : 
Scotland Yard will render me no help,” I said in bitter 
c 


that I had cf last advanced one step towards the knowledge 
of who killed Professor Greer behind those locked doors 


Enthralling stories everyone enjoys, THE NOVEL pleases growneups, girls and boys—June number out on Friday, fourpence. 


private’ epartments should be pleasing to him. For 


imstance, he always breakfasts alone im his own 

rooms; and, a) of the morning his favour- 

Whitsun Holidays, | for such an cnentially English dish'is strange, oon, 
lg the eum, ot ery | aad nl eats to Sensi 
host or hostess to the King, and =? ctf comprises that partiostar a peer omoratas 


Lord and Lady Alington, in whose bea F e cooks on such occasions vie with one another to 
Wimborne, His Majesty is to spend his please the Royal haa for it is well known among 
Li -yg beages a, however, who would not exactly them that King Edward has awarded the Victorian 


sp -os4- 0 4 | Order to two cooks, em 
welcome such an honour, for the responsibilities it hea tectnate enough ee ia creew Pg me 
involves are enormous, 5 There are two kinda of Royal visits—one when 
Approves of the Visitors’ List. everything is done with pomp and ceremony, and the 
‘As soon as the host knows that he is to be honoured | King brings a large retinue with him; and another 
by « visit from Ity, he compiles a list of the | when His ajesty spends informal week-ends with his 
visitors he contemplates inviting at the same time. | chosen friends. It is the latter kind of visit which 
This he — pe aren bee e iticises ae deleting | His Majesty enjoys most. 
from or addi i ore it has his approval. 
The next step is to redecorate the apartments the | Twe Motor-Cars Always Required. 
King is to occupy in the style His Majesty prefers. A very small number of servants suffices in such 
King Edw though uncommonly sociable as a | circumstances, wusua five chauffeurs and one 
neral rule, tikes to be alone at times, so that it is | mechanician to attend to the two motor-cars which 
eminently desirable that his surroundings in his’ King Edward always takes with him. At the same 
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he is deeply attached, and special accommodation has 
to be provid for these lucky animals, 

The Royal servants, again, are a great thorn in the 
side of the King’s host. His Majesty’s Indian 
attendants expect, among other things, that the most 
extravagant hot-house fruits should be given them, and 
those among them who are Hindoos will eat nothing 
that has been touched by a Christian. 

Lucky is the town to which the King accords a visit. 
Crowds of people flock to stay in it while His Majesty 
is there, to patronise lavishly the shops to which the 
King gives his custom, and to do as far as possible 
everything that the King does. For instance, in the 
villages which the oe visits in his motor-car the inns 
and taverns are bound to do a roaring trade, and the 
lucky photographer who gets s snapshot of His 
Majesty and exhibits it in his window will experience 
for a time such a boom as he never enjoyed before. 

If the xing happens to buy any cigars in Wimborne, 
which is unlikely, as His Majesty generally has a large 
| consignment with him when he travels, hundreds of 
pro le will clamour for that particular brand. 

ailors, hatters, all manner of Srarloaperp ies will 
profit, and it is impossible to enumerate the countless 
reasons for which the King is blessed wherever he goes. 


time, he never travels without certain pets, to which | 
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15,000 Miles of Tin 


Tax announcements that appear from time to time in the 
Press with regard to the Ang psiameue treaty, which adds 
an area of about 15,000 miles to our Em ire and to the 
Federated Malay States, call attention to that interesting 
country which lies about midway between India and Aus- 
tralia. About three-quarters of the world’s total output of 
tin comes from the Federated Malay States, and as it is a 
country of perpetual summer the conditions under which 
one works out there can scarcely be imagined by the man 
who has spent most of his life in an En lish office. 

One's house is probably a bungalow, raised about 
twelve feet from the ground upon posts that run right up 
to the palm-leaf roofing. The walls are made of slats of 
wood, with a space between each to admit as much fresh 
air as possible, and, in order to reach the front door, you 
must climb a wooden staircase. 

,. The day's proceedings are opened by your Malay boy, 
who glides noise- 
lessly into your 
room, exclaiming : 
“ Tuan Pookul lima 


=D stinga /" (Half- 

past five, sir !), and 

then goes off agam 

as quictly as he 
came. ; 

You are soon 

dressed ; flannel 


shirt, khaki tunic 
and breeches, 
putties, and white 
canvas boots with 
leather soles make 


up your kit; 

and, having donned 

: them, you pick 

Tie little bungalow ts the home of up our sun 
° the bin-merchans. helmet and astick, 
and sally out 


towards the mine, eating a banana or two as you go. 
There has been rain in the night, and from eve pool 
there rises the croaking of innumerable frogs. e air 
is still fresh and cool, for the sun has not yet climbed 
those great jungle-clad hills which tower up on every 
side and make the tin-miner’s home into a little world of 
ita own. The summits of the mountains are draped in @ 
veil of white mist, like the smoke from a battlefield, but 
when the sun has once risen this quickly melts away. 
Your first shift on the mine will be from six till nine a.m., 
and by the time you return home for breakfast at the 
latter hour the sun will be hotter than upon the hottest 
day in an English summer. The great masscs of sandlike 
earth, from which tin has been extracted, make the mine 
§taelf such a dazzling place that you will pena be glad to 
put on a pair of smo lasses most days in the week. 
After breakfast you will soon be back at work again, 
superintending the efforts of the coolies and seeing that 
every man does his fair share, whatever his job may be. 


This shift from ten till one is the most trying of all, for the 
sun beats down on you unmerei the whole time, and 
a very small amount of exercise will make your clothes as 


.G@amp as tho’ ua had just been bathing. - 

Tho pith knoe wkids Goa. wearke 19 inches from back 

to front, and 14 inches across, so that your head and the 
‘back of your neck are well protected, but even so you 
know that the sun is there all right. 

The tin is obtained by means of water which is flung 
against the side of a thro’ a big iron hose-pipe, 
or “monitor,” as: it is techni . This monitor 
ig attached to the end of a chain of water-pipes, called the 
F* pipe-line,” which climbs the side of the nearest jungle hill 

re there is a river, and conveys the water from there 
to the mine below. On the mine where I worked 
our pipe line was about four miles in length, and we had 
one man whose duty it was to be continually inspecting 
it, in case Of leakage. . 

‘The force of the water striking the hill, after leaving the 
monitor, brings down great chunks of earth, which are 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
_ Ag the small boy was standing on one of the best library 
chairs and clawing with his grubby hands some of the 
choicest bindings in the book-case, his progenitor, entering 
suddenly, cried rather sharply : 
+ t are you doing t book-case, Willie ?"’ 
‘Tryin’ to find the ‘ History of England,’ father.” 
sf for?" : 
“Why, Jim Billings at our school says that Tait 
layed for Tottenham Hotspur the year before last, and 
Fos he didn’t.” 
a memes fGen ; 


PAT’S RETORT COURTEOUS. 


’ Quirs recently » warship of the Atlantic Squadron 
found it necessary to call for a few hours at a military 
on tho coast of Ireland. Tommy Atkins, meeting a 


paid : 
“Pat, when are you going to place your whiskers on 
the Reserve List?” - 
“When you place your tongue on the Civil List,” was 
the Irish sailor's reply. 


——_——— $e 


bearded Irish tar in the street a couple of hours later, | 


quickly pulverised into mud. Meantime on the top of the 
hill Chinamen are busy clearing the ground of trees and 
bushes, which ‘would otherwise come toppling over a8 
the water ate further into the hillside, seriously in- 
terfere with the operations of the monitor. 

The tin iteelf, which is just like a lot of damp gun 
powder, takes a tremendous lot of shifting. It will collect 
at the bottom of any little pool of water, under any stone 
or lump of earth that it comes across, and for this reason 
the operation of hydraulic tin-mining is divided up into 
two parts. So long as the water from the monitor is 
playing upon the hillside, that is called “ cutting” ; but after 
you have cutting, say, for twelve hours, it is necessary 
to collect the tin which has been brought down from the 
hill and is lying under the mud all over the ground marked 
A in the big: picture. This second part of the process is 
called a “ wash-up,” and is accomplished as follows : 

The water is turned off from the monitor, and a number 
of ordinary hose-pipes are attached to the pipe line. Armed 
with these pipes, several coolies thoroughly scour the 
muddy surface (A in picture), gradually driving the tin 
down towards the graded wooden box, from which it is 
ultimately recovered. 

This wooden box is called a“ palong.” It is watertight, 
and has a = built out upon either side, on which there 
is just room for a man to stand and walk, while across 
the floor of the box a series of iron bars are laid, being 
op in place by means of little wooden squares. You 
will see from the picture that there is a little space between 
each iron bar, and it is into these spaces that the tin sinks 
when it reaches the palong. 

After having carefully scoured the ground marked A, 
a small flush of water is allowed to run through the palong, 
the iron bars are picked up from its floor, and the actual 
collecting of the tin begins. A couple of coolies stand on 
the floor of the box and turn over the mud with hoes. 


NN ’ 
Was HIE! 


‘* Waew I want to borrow a sovereign I never go to a 
friend,’”’ he said, as if he were leading up to something. 

“ Ah, well,” replied the other, extending his hand, 
“let us be friends.” 

oP fee 
NEVER LOST ONE. 

Tuy were crossing a ferry, rather dangerous at high 

tide, and the boat was very rickety. 


“Are you quite sure it is safe?” said two nervous: 


“Oh, yes, ladies,” said the forrytian, 
** And are you sure no one has lost in crossing ?” 
“ Lor’, no, ladics. Why, old Mr. Bristow, that was 


The tin, as I have said before, always sinks to the 
bottom, but the mud, when turned over by the hoes, is 
‘earried away to point O by the-flush of water that is atill 
running thro the palong, while the tin itself is 


shovelled into i 
A wash-up has to be carefully watched from start to 


PALONG FLOOR. 


finish, other- 
wise the 


temptation to 
steal tin 
would _pro- 
bably prove 
too much for 
the _coolies. 
Six or eight 
hours may be 
taken up, if 
there is a big 
to be. 


os 


SECTION 
at B.. 


“SQUARE © WOOD., 


This picture of the palong floor shows the 
white spaces between the tron bars in which 
the tin ts de posited. 


gun 
until late at 
night. In 
such circum- 
stances the wash-up becomes a picturesque, but tedious, 
affair. Picture yourself sitting on the edge of a palong at 
about midnight, with the rain coming down in sheets, a 
Chinese umbrella over your head, and the weird outlines of 
Chinamen and Malays on each side of you. Beyond the 
immediate circle of the Inna tiga and chatter everything is 
very dark, but you know that the great shoulders of the 
jungle are towering up above you, north, south, east, 
and west, and the knowledge gives you a peculiar fceling 
of isolation which intensifies the strangeness of your 
surroundings. 

At last the tin has been collected, and, with a string of 
Chinamen before you, each carrying a bag on one shoulder, 


you prepare to get home to bed, having completed one day's 
| arduous labour in a Malay tin-mine. eae : 


As will be seen by this picture of a tin-mine actually 
working, the stream of water, diverted from the river, 


te washing away the face of the hillside. 


7 ceeeeeeeecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeOeSOOOOOOSOSSOOESOSOCSSOSOOSeOOOSOSOOOOOOOS OSS SEOOOOOOSOSOSOSEOOOS OOOH OSOOHOOOSSeoeooooseseeeeseseeeeeeeee? 


NOT LOST FOR WORDS, 

Tus class was learning grammar. “ Now,” said the 
teacher, Pigg give me & word euling foes . =" 
m as in. dangerous,’ of danger, an 
. behets full of hazard ? - 

There was a silence in the class for a moment. Thea 


a rye in the front row put out his hand. aa” 
ur wo 


eet fee 


ACTING AS ITS PENDULUM. 
A vey small boy was once observed sitting in a tram- 


Spilled out of the boat a fortnight ago and drowned, was 2 8 
found again the next. day. We ain't never what you _car.rocking himself to and fro. . ..: ; 
might “lost anyone.’” - AB thetic old gentleman. nepeieed if he were ill, 
De aea a. sas ee ee ee, npr dl 
i that?” 
Mupoz: “It's funny how. much easier it is to meet Rt Pog Aer, ei hei ae illations 
fellows I owe morey to than to meet the fellows who owe PR de ‘ my a soi ertaauee na ell 
me money. wo “ Well, you see, mister, I’ve.just bought a watch from 
Yal : “Perhaps it is because there are so many| Willie Tucker for one-and-sixpence, and if I stop a-moving 


more of them.” 


At Whitsuntide the weather may be wet, THE NOVEL buy, ‘twill help you to forget. 


like this here the watch won’t go any more.” ~ 


June number out on Friday, fourpence. 
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Ahead with 
the Washing 


thanks to 
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4 jedfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels. 


A pair of rubber heels is so little a thing—but it is as 
well they should be good. They cost no more, It ts 
merely a question of seeing that you get the right 
kind. Once on, they give no trouble and they last 
and wear, and wear, and save repair bills, and the 
boots last longer—if the rubber heels are good. 
Make sure—have Redfern’s Navy Pads and no 
others. Be sure they are Redfern’s Navy Pads—the 
name on every one. 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


2 Men's, 63d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d. 
Write for Booklet to REDFERN'S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 


DO YOU HEAR? 


If you have not yet seen our 68-page Miustrated 
Art Catalogue, you are not acquainted with the « 


MOST RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


in the 


MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLES. 
PRICES from £5 15 Cash 


to £14 12s. or 7/- monthly. 


The Catalogue is sent Post FREE from 


Rudge-Whitworth Ltd., 
(Dept, 314), COVENTRY, | 


London: 230 Tottenham Court R4.,W. 
23 Holborn Viaduct, 3.0. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. The “out of sorts’’ condition being almost always due to a derangement of 
the digestive organs, it is obvions that what is required is a medicine that can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incid 
remove the ‘out of sorts” condition. 


t springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitabic for Females of all ages. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


i a ce ee 


x 


- Don’t Take Them 
tres. 
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BABY'S 
NERVES. . | 
By a Practical Mother.|' 


EVER try to entertain a baby too! 
vigorously. Little babies especi- 

(a i 2s but also children somewhat |; 

older, should never be subjected to}; 
unnecessary excitement. H 

Older people seldom realise how); 

exteedingly undeveloped the nervous system | 


of a little child is, and any undue shock to it is}: 
apt to cause the direst consequences. 
I have seen a child of two thrown into a}: 
fever at a Christmas entertainment. The 
ighted tree, the guests and presents, and the, 
general noise and good cheer worked her into/|; 
such an excited-state that she was on the verge 
of collapse by bedtime, and the doctor had to 
be summoned. 


to Thea 


The poor little girl had been handed 
about from uncle to aunt and from friend to 
friend ; one present after another had burst on 
her vision until she shrieked with a sort of 
gemi-hysteria which her indulgent young 
parents took for joy. 

Do not take very emall children to the 
theatre or the circus. They don’t understand 
and they can’t enjoy it. 

A celebrated play for children in which thero 
are pirates was too much for a small boy of 

When the cig captain and his men 
peared the little fellow crawled under his 
seat and refused to be comforted, and to this 
day 60 tt was the impression upon his 
imagination that the mere mention of the 
word “pirate” makes him draw _ back 
curiously, as if he didn’t like the sound of it, 

his mother has tried repeatedly to 
make understand how foolish his fears 


Gre. 

*~ A little girl of two was taken to a fire one 
day by her nurse. The clanging of the engine 
bells, the shouts-of the firemen, and the flames 
and smoke were 80 indelibly impressed upon 
her mind that she was intimidated after that 
by every unusual sound in the street. 

Minds Always- Ready 
to Receive Impressions. 

Pleasures for these little ones should be 
wholesome and sensible, and the dangers of 
excitement cannot be over-estimated. 

Their minds, so ready to receive impres- 
sions, should receive only the best and most 
beneficial—the wholesome, open-air play in 
the park or the country, not too much 
aes nor too much noise, nor too many 

Of course, there must be noise where there 
@re children, but it is the noise of children and 
not of grown people ; it is of children who are 
not specially noticing each other, but all 

ing together after the manner of children. |! 


playing 


Ee a ieee eee 
SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


mustard Water 

Is good for cleansing the hands after 
asing anything with a strong odour. 
oots 


at all. 
No Big Bills 


HERE are some dishes which the 
Chinese cook to perfection and 
which even Europeans appreciate, 
but for the most part a liking for 
Oriental concoctions is a culti- 
vated taste. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to preparing 
rice, tea, vegetables, and roasted meats, the 
Chinese cook is far ahead of the average 
English cook. 

ork in every form—salted, smoked, 
pekiet. boiled, roasted, stewed, and especially 
ried—is the one great meat dish of the 

Chinese.. ‘Tige Chinaman can cook pork in 

fifty different ways, so that you would not 

know you were eating the flesh of the pig 


for Cooking. 

The modern housewife might learn a good 
many useful points from the Oriental cook. 
A Chinese cook can start an iron kettleful of 
rice, a kettle big enough to hold a family 
washing, over a tiny fire, and he can keep it at 
the boiling point with a bit of wood the size 
of your thumb. 

‘The difference between his master’s wood 
bill and the average housekeeper's gas or coal 
bill would probably oe a family in provisions 
for several weeks. He keeps up a steady 


flame under the kettle and when the rice is | chef. 


cooked it has absorbed all the water and 
looks as though it had been steeped. Each 
kernel is separate. 

‘the Chinese style of cooking rice differs 
from ours. We prefer it a little less firm than 
they eat it, but their way makes it very 
palatable. 

Rice is combined with all sorts of things in 
the Chinese menu. They eat it with stewed 
chicken, nut-oil salad, and any other foods 
that they happen to like mixed with their rice. 

Potatoes are known only in the northern 
part.of China, where they bake them and serve 
thers with raspberries as a dessert, with salt 
sprinkled over them instead of sugar. Rice 
takes the place of both bread and potatoes in 
the Chinese diet, and so forms the principal 
food for all meals. 


A Sleepless Child 

Is often soothed to rest by gently 
rubbing its hand or face, singing some low, 
monotonous song meanwhile. 


Hardened with the wet should be lightly | When Cleaning Wail Paper, 


rubbed with vaseline to make them pliavle 
again. 


FS 
Which has been allowed to get very 


Use a firm dough made of flour mixed 
with a little washing soda and water. Work 
in straight lines down, and constantly change 
the surface of the dough, 


dirty should be cleaned with a mixture of Ginger. Biscuits. 


in and whiting, before the ordinary 
cleaning polishes are used. 
The Herbs 


Used for flavouring soup should be 
wrapped in a bayleaf,and then in a small 
jece of muslin. A bayleaf should be 
iled with any kind of meat or fish. 
Egg and Watercress Sandwiches 
Make a nice change from cakes for after- 
noon tea. Cut some thin brown bread and 


Take four ounces of butter, two pounds 
of flour, three ounces of powdered sugar, two 
ounces of powdered ginger. Work all into 
small crumbs, then kn into a stiff paste 
with new milk; roll out thin, cut out, and 
bake in a slow oven till crisp. 

To Make Prench Mustard 

Which will keep a year, proceed as 
followse Take eight tableepoonfuls of 
mustard, four each. of salt, and white sugar, 


butter. Pass two hard-boiled eggs through i* saltspoonful of cayenne, four tablespoonfuls 


a wire sieve. Put a layer of egg on one| 


piece of bread and butter and a layer of . 
watercress leaves on the other. Press’ 
together and trim off the crust. 

Bees Hash 


ite a ee Pe of using up cold beef. 
‘ t an ounce ripping in a. and fr 

in it till brown one sliced a and om 

carrot. Take up the vegetables and pour 

away the fat. Melt an ounce of butter in it, | 
stir in an ounce of flour, till thickened. Stir 
in three-quarters of a pint of stock, and let | 
it boil up, then add the vegetables, a 

seasoning of pepper and salt, and some’! 
ketchup. Let all cook together for about 

half an hour. When the mixture has cooled 

a little, put in one pound of cold beef, cut in 

nice slices and neatly trimmed. Add a little. 
colouring to the gravy, and when all has 

warmed through, but not boiled, arrange it 
nicely on a hot dish inside a wall of mashed 
potato. Garnish with sippets of toast. 


of melted butter, the juice of one raw onion 
(a large onion squeezed through a lemon 


squeezer), and mix all to the right. consis- 
tency with vinegar. (Reply to Marton- 
BLancae.) 


Lemon Pickle 

Can be made at this season, when lemons 
arecheap. Take six fresh lemons, wipe them 
clean,then with asharp knife make four cutsin 
each lemon from the stalk downwards, Peper | 


| nearly to the middle of the lemon. Intoeac 


incision put as much salt as you can, and set 
the lemons ina dish in a sunny window. Turn 
them often for a week. Then put the fruit 
in a jar with their juice, 128 onions, and 
a teaspoonful of chillies. Boil three pints of 
white vinegar with a quarter of a pound 
whole ginger, two ounces whole black pepper, 
twelve cloves, and a quarter of a pound of 
mustard seed. Pour this over the lemons 
when boiling, cover with a plate, and next 
day tiedown. (Reply to MaRsorie.) 


By a BRITISH CHEF. 


Lettuce is used extensively in Chinese 
cookery, but they prefer the stalk of the plant 
to the leaves, so have learned to grow 
their lettuce nearly all stalk. 

Of course, the Chinese eat lettuce as a 
vegetable, never as a salad, and they know 
many delicious ways of preparing it. They 
cook it with pork, frying the two together in 
& pan with some nut-oil, which gives it a 
peculiar flavour and odour. 
gon are & fronts ame of ts — 

ickens, geese, and ‘especially ducks, are 
esteemed as food. The chicken is usually 
eaten whole—that is, almost every part is 
used ; the head is cooked, the comb is preserved 
whole and red—the better the cook the redder 
the comb—and all the giblets are saved and 
used in preparing the fowl. 

All birds, even 6 we, are made foto 
some delicacy to tickle the Chinese palate. 

The universal drink of the Chinese is tea, of 
course, but they drink their tea without milk 
or sugar. The Chinaman makes his tea in a 
pot after thoroughly steeping it—never 

iling it; then he pours it into a larger pot 
steeping it sometimes three or four times in 


succession. 

He was the originator of the tea-cosy, a 
tig to fit over the teapot and keep the tea 

t. 

Every member of the household has access 
to the tea box and each one drinks as many 
little cups of bitter tea as he likes. Of course, 
those of us who have been accustomed to 
English breakfast do not go into ecstasies 
over tea made in real Chinese fashion. 
Curious Ingredients 
for Cakes. 


beg ratte et rat Set 
of bro on, & Sp! o! coo! 

ham, and then covered with,a cating of curry- 
powder, is a favourite recipe of the Chinese 


black loam and pickled form one of their best- 
known appetisers for a meal. 
A real Chinese cake 
pork, chopped almonds, the meat of a few 
seeds, and some spicy, a 
dough. The i ients are all mi 


together in a thick paste, then spread over 
with a layer of unspiced » and baked 
im an oven until just cooked through, not 


bro 

To cook dried mushrooms the Chinese 
wash each one carefully, drain, and fry in a 
quantity of hot lard. It takes from fifteen 
to twenty minutes to fry them, after which 


a small pan 
cooked in this until quite soft. 


| Your Sink, 


Whether it be of zinc or porcelain, can be | suspicion of mace. Add sufficient stock to 


cleaned by rubbing with paraffin. Scrub it 
well after with soap and water to remove the 
smell. (Reply to Mat DIE.) 

A Kettle Hint. 

When the knob comes off your tin kettle 
lid, take a screw, put it through aelice from 
a wine cork and then upwards through the 
kettle lid, and screw it into a cork. You will 
have a useful lid, and no escaping steam to 
burn your hands. 

Novel Biscuits. 

A correspondent writes to tell me of a 
delicious wholemeal biscuit. Cut some slices 
of stale brown bread, trim into shape, dip in 
milk, and bake till crisp. These make 
delicious wholemeal biscuits at very little 
trouble. (Thanks to Mrs. I. M. W.) 

Hake Steaks : 

Are economical and delicious. They are 
a popular Devonshire dish. Let your fish- 
monger cut them thin and towards the tail 
of the fish. Dip them in egg and then in 
fine breadcrumbs and fry in plenty of fat. 
There must be a blue smoke arising from this 
fat when the steake are put in; after a 
minute or two reduce the heat and cook more 
slowly for eix or ight minutes. Serve with 
slices of lemon, and hand thin brown bread 
and butter. 

Jugged Mutton 

Is a delicious dish, and asit is made from 
cold cooked meat, this recipe will be of 
special value to the housekeeper. Make a 
marinade of one and a half @blespoonfuls of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of oil, one small 
onion minced, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a pinch of oe Lay in this 
some slices of cold mutton, freed from skin 
and fat, and leave for half an hour. Grease 
a double boiler, and put the mutton into it, 
with some chopped onion, carrot, celery, and 


: paper, 


| There is in this country a most singular 


Duck eggs that have been packed in thick | Often Stinted. 


| fleece a young man of means of a considerable 
recipe calls for shredded jj 


they are removed from the lard and placed in || true, 
containing chicken broth, and |! ness 


WERK ENDING 
June 3, 1909, 


DO WOMEN 
IVE ROGUES? 


Or is It Merely Fancy ? 


F we were content to take our opinions 
of women from our morning news. 
we might conclude that 
woman has an inherent liking, if 

not an actual preference, for the 
conventional scoundrel. But let us 

\consider if this is so in actual fact. 


dearth of men, and the opportunities that the 
average respectable woman has of mecting a 
prospective husband are, in many casos, 
extraordinarily limited. 

Sentiment Much 

im Evidence. 

Hence the otherwise absolutely incom. 
prehensible success of the matrimonial ad. 
vertisement. Our social life is so constructed 
that hundreds of young men and women 
never meet others of their age. 

Then it has been said that no man is so 
miserable but that he can discover some 
woman who will be more miserable still for 
his sake. And on this principle the worst of 
criminals must find a wife. 

And when all is said and done, the char. 
tered scoundrel—the bigamist, the forger— 
may be scarcely more objectionable, may, in 
many cases, be far less so, than the smugly. 
respectable, highly-respected thing of petty 
vices that so often a woman must call 
‘* husband.” 

We are, of course, nowadays, many of u:, 
far too sentimentally inclined toward the 


scoundrel. 

While fully believing in a sane and firm 
justice, the necessity of punishment and its 
usefulness, it may be conceded that not 
infrequently the scoundrel, whose sins bring 
him within reach of the law, has sometimes 
a ‘way with him” that appeals to our sex. 

The same imagination which has started 
the bigamist on his career of adventure, 
gives him, perhaps, a sympathetic insight in 
dealing with women. 
Rich Men's Wives 


| Everything is relative, even villainy, so to 


portion of his belongings, or even to entrap a 
oung woman into a bogus marriage, is 
rdly worse than the going-back on a 
friend in trouble, or desing meanly with 
dependents. 
ow often in the countries of dowerless 
women are not the very wives of quite rich 
men more stinted, and in that sense poorcr, 
than the labourer's wife. 
The women of the upper classes of society 
jare likewise credited with a tenderness for 
j|knaves and rogues. And though it may be 
et the mystery of her apparent weak. 
or the triumphant villain remains un- 
| solved. 


a seasoning of pepper, salt, cayenne, and a 


cover the meat, and colour it a nice brown. 
Put. the cover on the pan, and when it has 
boiled let it cook slowly for an hour. Place 
the meat in a hot fire-proof dish (with a 
cover), thicken the gravy, add a teaspoonful 
of red currant wine jelly,a few drops of 
lemon-juice, and a tablespoonful of sherry. 
Make all hot, and strain it over the meat. 
Stand the pan in the oven for a few minutes 
to get very hot, and then serve. 


To Preserve Eggs 

Proceed as follows: To every gallon of 
water put one pound of quicklime. Pour the 
water, when boiling, on the quicklime, and let 
it stand for twenty-four hours. Procure 4 
wide-mouthed earthenware pan, nicely glazed 
inside and lai enough to hold about fifty 
eggs. Place the eggs carefully in the jar 
discarding all those that have thin shells or 
are in the least cracked. Pour in the lime- 
water, cover over the vessel with a slate, and 
stand it in the cellar but not on the floor. I 
always add a little salt to each jarof eggs to 
peed the water freezing. (Reply 0 

ARBY Docks.) 


Saltana Dumplings 

Are very nourishing and palatable food 
for children. I emit nn a ny oe 
your nursery party ike them. this 
recipe: Rub six ounces of finely chopped 
suet into ten ounces of flour, add tour 
ounces of fine breadcrumbs and six ounces 
of sultanas. Stir in a pinch of salt and 6 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix with an 
egg and a little milk into a slack dough. 
Divide into dumplings, tie in cloths, and 
drop into boiling water. Allow the water to 
boil up after each dumpling has been put io 
before putting in the next. Boil at a steady 
gallop for half an hour, (Reply to Matra- 
FAMLLIAS.) 


Do you feel a bit chippy? Don’t sit down and cry! You'll be quite a new man if THE NOVEL you buy, 
* June number out on Friday, fourpence, , 
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GHARE EXCHANGE 
$203,140.27. 2 sSe""§ 30.000. 


further proof of our claim that clients make frequent profits, we now give particulars of payments made to 


N 
I one client who has had 53 successful deals out of 56 transactions acting solely on our advice and 
recommendations. Every single cheque paid through his bankers, together with 8,000 others, can be seen at these offices, 


ONE CLIENT MAKES OVER £4,000 


Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. 
‘£8 s. d. & s d. & s. d. 
( 21,180 - “ S 10 O O | Brought forward 95012 6 | Brought forward 3,069 17 4 
et - - - 72 6 4690 - - - 141 0 0 8201 - - '- 175 0 0 
C 21897 - - - 1310 0 4,769 - - - 72 0 0 8216 - - - 72 6 
(42,8388 - - - 10 0 0 5177 - - - 500 0 0 7716 - -  - 8914 0 
L718 =" - f« 5: 5..0 2849 - - - 123 2 7,963 - - - 36 6 0 
2,469 - - = 8 0 0 5,261 - - - 250 0 0 7468 - -  - 22 0 0 
2,494 - - - 8 0 0 2880 - - - 35 7 0 7,516 - - - 440 0 
2818 - - - 2600 5346 - - - 250 0 0 7,563 - - - 100 ’ 
3083 - - - 9615 0 ee la Ut = = BLO 
367 - - - 2400 |, 2 - - - Jee a gl 165 - - - 5215 0 
$692 - - - 64 0 0 5554 - - - 12400 6591 - - - 8810 O 
3,786 - - - 12410 0 | 5608 - - - 192 0 0 6650 - - - 3000 jf 
3845 - - - 3090090 6,257 - - - 1215 0 6,691 - - - 20210 0 , 
3974 - - - 106 0 0 6305 - - - 19 0 O 6,745 - - = 7515 0 
4024 - - - 60 0 0 6371 - - - 24 0 0 7,198 - - = 9 00 
4072 - - - 8 0 0 6489 - - - 810 0 7,256 - - = 16 0 0 
4168 - - - 27710 0 6472 - - - 12 00 6844 - - = 7510 O 
460 - - - 72 0 0 8089 - - - 45 0 0 7,084 - - + 2210 0 3 
Car. forward £95012 6 Car. forward £3,069 17 4 Total £4,047 19 10 ; 
f 


The Client, the result of whose transactions are 
recorded above, commenced dealing with £6, 
and his liability never exceeded that amount. 


his is only one instance out of many thousands which go to prove that profits are both frequent 
nd substantial on the system adopted by the National Share Exchange. 


SEVEN OTHER CLIENTS MAKE £7,127, OR AN AVERAGE OF OVER £1,000 EACH. 


eee a Se ieee ee 


e e e oe eee en ee { 

Teleph lon a x, Lond on.” | 

You can benefit in just the same NEEAnSONS WERKLY" TRIAL COUPON, : 
‘manner if you possess £6, and fill THE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, ! 


Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
sto 


up and send in the Coupon Tals | Pacesereardme att oer ge teppei : 

ind upwards the above suns were made by and paid to your clients, 

No Further Liability Whatever. ee aro 2 

= “Dees END POL ss, ccssssscscasacsscascccaa cece ss sccaas Ss i aise Naa i asnamme ssa ; ' 

EVERY CHEQUE CAN BE SEEN. seaccassces ass yeh spiced ecsececcexsut sh yesistv to peaec ane oeascoceaamiiasuneanatasi 1 


LARGEST FIRM %.:'3IN THE KINCDOM (nn 


sb 


Frasp of all let me wish for every reader an enjoyable 
Whitsuntide. t we are fortunate 
Whitsun enough to get such sunny weather as 
Greetings. 


we have -been having lately, from the 

holiday-maker's point of view at least, 

¥ not from our friend the farmer's, the conditions will be 
Ydeal. And if after sitting on the beach at the seaside 
ar in the country enjoying the firat chapters of Alice and 
@laude Askew’s new story, “In Strange Shoes,” you 
gently look for and find a Coupling w ich eventually 
roves to be a winner, then your holiday will be more 

ever ideal, eh ? And I’m sure I hope it will be so. 

I don’t think I need say much about the many good 
Urings which to make up this number, but I shall 
pagerly look Dewar to my post-bags after the issue 
is published to see what those very good friends of mine, 
the readers who are always kind enough to express 
sandidly and fairly their opinion of special issues, bay of 
my Whiteun bases ey These letters are ay best guide 
of what is most popular and best apprecia' 


# Your article under this heading in last week's P.W.,” 
writes the manager of the Sea Salvage 
“Ig There Oo. Ltd, B Street House, New 

Gold in Broad Street, E.G., “implies that a 

Vig6 Bay?” vast wealth has already been recovered 
; from the treasure galleons sunk in Vigo 
Bay in 1702. This is not the case. The galleons came 
home from the West Indies with the accumulated treasure 
of three years, amounting to some £28,000,000 in value, 
and with a precious merchandise almost equally valuable. 
Arrited at Figo the seventeen galleons were attacked by 
the combined British and Dutch fleets; and it was to 
save the treasure falling into the victor’s hands that the 
ms were sunk. The Allies, however, secured as 
ty a sum put at £434,758. .The Spaniards saved a 
sum estimated at £2,081,416. A fraction of the sunken 
treasure has been recovered at different times, but not 
more, than £326,078. The treasure still remaining at the 
bottom of Vigo Bay, in gold and silver alone, is fully 
£24,651,323.”"—— _& 

I am glad to-correct-the wrong impression given by 
the article referred to. On looking into the proofs of the 
matter submitted to me by thé Sea Salvage Co., Ltd., 
which has a monopoly of the right to search for the treasure 
until 1915, I have found the whole story of Vigo Bay 
to be of such romantic and historical interest, that I 
have for a fully descriptive and illustrated 
article to be published in next week's P.W. 


jf Tae other day,” writes Martin, “I had occasion to 


scold my little boy for being greedy. 
— a He turned my rebuke over in his mind 
Shifters for several minutes, and then asked: 


. * Father, who -was the greediest man 
who ever lived ?’ I had to confess myself beaten. Can 
you by any chance supply the desired information ?"’ —— 
There are so many gentlemen with excellent claims 
to the championship, MaRgLIN, that I feel some hesitation 
about making the award. There is a story told about 
Cuvier, the famous French scientist, for instance, which 
laces him well in the running. Every year, it is said, 
vier used to ask an old Abbé to dine with him. on 
which occasion the principal attraction was two h 
dishes of as , each containing 250 heads. C) 
Abbé liked them done in butter, while Cuvier preferred his 
in oil. One year, just after the Abbé had arrived and 
was chatting to his host, he suddenly fell forward dead. 
After one hasty glance at him, Cuvier darted to the head 
of the kitchen stairs, and shouted down excitedly to the 
cook: “ All in oil! All in oil!” 
Perhaps even Cuvier, however, must give place to 
Apicius, a gentleman who decorated the reign of Tiberius. 
aving spent over £800,000 in supplying himself with 
choice wines and rare delicacies, he was informed by his 
secretary that he only had £80,000 left. He promptly 
hanged himself, leaving a note to explain that it was 
impossible for a person of taste to feed himself adequately 
on such a miserable sum: 


A WEEK or two ago I published a letter from a correspon- 
dent, who complained that he had 

Wart developed warts after washing his 
Wisdom. hands in water that had been used 
for boiling eggs. This paragraph has 
brought me several interesting letters on the subject 
of these unpleasant little wths. ©. L. D. narrates 
two exactly similar cases which occurred within his own 
know! . Inone instance the victim was about to be 
married, and one of the warts, which appeared on the 
finger of her left hand, had to be burnt off before the 


blushing bridegroom could slip on the wedding ring. 
A village blacksmith, writing from his spreading chestnut 
tree in the north of England. also confirms my corre- 


gpondent’s experience: He adds, however, that warts 
. e 


Note.—A pensKnife will 
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can always be banished by washing one’s hands in the 
water in which a smith has cooled his hot iron: 

F. M. goes bang out for magic as a cure. ‘‘ When I 
was ten,” he writes, “I was greatly troubled with warts. 
Some friends took me to visit an aunt of mine who lived 
at Walthamstow, and she happened to notice my hands. 
Taking me into another room, she told me to tie as many 
knots in a piece of string as there were warts on my hands. 
When I had finished she told me to throw the string down 
a drain and not breathe a word to anyone about what I 
had done. When I woke up next morning all my thirty- 
two warts had entirely disappeared.” —— 

The only comment I can offer on this, F. M., is the 
simple exclamation of ‘‘ Wart Ho!” You have at least 
proves that the sluggard is not the only person who 

efits by going to the aunt ! 


“* WE were talking about Irishmen the other day,” writes 


E. P., “and a man who was present 
Face- said that the reason so many Paddies 
Forming had long upper lips was because they 
Foods. lived upon potatoes. This struck me 
as being a bit thin, and I said I should 

write and ask you if there was any truth in it.”—— 


It is, I believe, asserted by some students of eugenics 
that food of a starchy nature when taken in excess is apt 
to coarsen the features. So just to be on the safe side, 
it would perhaps be as well before starting on a potato, 
to remark but firmly : “ Now, don’t you give me 
any ot your lip.’ Other foods which are supposed to 
a the features are tea, sugar, and onions, producing 
respectively sticking-out teeth, long chins, and prominent 
lips. The only instance I have noticed ie of diet acting 
in this manner is the delicate nasal flush produced by an 
excessive indulgence in alcohol. ' 


“* AN old country friend,” writes E. N., “has just told 
me a story which rather interests me. 
He says a new tenant went on to a 
farm, and like a new broom intended 
to sweep clean: His first step was to 
clear all the stones off the land. After doing this his firat 
crop was an utter failure, nor could he get anything like 
an average crop until the stones were carted back on to 
the land again. Now, Mr. Editor, F wonder if you could 
explain this.””—— 

ell, if I had to hazard a solution; E. N., it would be 
that your country friend had either been bering or 
else deliberately pulling your leg. At all events I have 
never before heard that a top dressing of flint was useful 
as a fertiliser. You ry ask your friend where the 
farmer in question sells his flour. Perhaps the railway 
Comipenice uy it, and make bread for their sandwiches 
out of it. 


A Stone 
Story. 


“Can you kindly inform me,” asks R. E., “ whether 
mankind was originally white or black, 
and whether the difference is due to the 
constant exposure to the sun ? ’’—— 

You have struck a question, R. E., 
over which scientists have, metaphori- 
cally speaking, been tearing each other’s eyes out for 
centuries. Where Professor Germchaser and Herr Grop- 
indark differ, a mere ignorant layman like myself has some 
hesitation about expressing a definite opinion. I believe, 
however, that the bulk of the best scientific authorities 
regard colour as a natural protection against the sun’s 
rays. The difference in hue is not in the outer skin, 
which is almost transparent, but in the under one. Con- 
atant exposure to the sun seems to create a pigment in this 
skin, varying in colour according to the heat. 

As to whether a white race like the Australians will 
in course of time eventually become black, he would be a 
rash man who would venture to prophesy. At all evente, 
I shouldn't suggest the idea to any of the present cricket 
team if you happen to run across them. 


A Question 
of Colour. 


‘“‘T rEaD an article recently,” writes W. E. C., “in which 
the writer stated that the chief cause 
of man’s baldness was the habit of con- 
tinually having his hair cut, which 
caused it to bleed to death: Woman's 
profusion of hair was given as an illus- 
tration of how the hair would grow if man refrained from 
having it cut. If this is 80, can you explain to me why 
a man’s beard by continued shaving tees thicker and 
stronger, instead of dneppen ie altogether ? ’?—— 

The reason, I imagine, W. E. G., is because there is no 
truth in the statement that hair bleeds to death. It is 
an ingenious fallacy started by barbers who are anxious 
to persuade you to have your locks singed. The hair in 
any case is constantly falling, and baldness only resulta 
when the hair follicle mes barren and fails to push up 
a new growth. The average life of a hair, whether it is cut 
or not, is about three are If let alone it seldom grows 
beyond the length of 25 inches, though, of course, there 
have been many instances from Absalom onwards of locks 
obtaining a remarkable length. Catlin speaks of a 
North American Indian who was elected to the chieftan- 
ship of the Crow Tribe because his hair was 10 feet 7 inches 
long. He made a most popular chief because, under the 
circumstances, he was naturally very careful never to 
“lose his wool.” 


Barbers 


Balbness. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter ia 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEx ENDINe 
Jung 3, 1909, 


Musk 
Mysteries. 


I should think that the odour of musk had a soporifio 
action on the olfactory cells, G. H. B. After the first 
sniff they become sleepy and blasé and decline to do any 
more work. I have noticed that the perfume of “ half-and. 
half” has much the same effect on some of the “ unem. 
ployed.” The sense of smell is a very curious thing, in. 
deed. I know a lady who took down a large bunch of 
beautiful roses to a poor sick girl in some East End slum: 
With an exclamation of delight, the sufferer buried her 
face in them for about a minute, and then looking up, 
remarked ecstatically: “Oh, miss! don’t they smell 
beautiful! Just like fried fish!” 


Now the Fresu Arg Fonp comes tumbling into our 
page 16 arena with its cheerful “ Here 


How You we are again !’” to invite yours th 
on o. on behalf of the three beapdred oussat 


children it intends to take under its 
wing during the coming summer. Of 
course you have already sent in your mite, but what has 
your friend done for the F.A.F.? He is one of those 
people who have always an “I will do it when——” or 
“Td pee it if——" on the tip of his tongue perhaps, 
Well, I ask you to undertake for me the of weaning 
him from his bad ways. 

Suggest to him that he has a self-denial week during 
which he gives up half his customary amount of tobacco 
or lemonade, while his wife and kiddies on their part 
deny themselves their sweets. That ninepence which wo 
80 much need would find its way into the coffers of tho 
F.A.F. almost before he was aware of it. Perhaps your 
friend rejoices in a bearded face and a bald head. Intimate 
to him that he has no barber to bother about, the odd 
coppers he saves in the course of a few weeks would give 
one or two little ones a much-needed holiday. 

There are, in fact, a thousand-and-one methods he might 
employ to help the Fresn Arr Foxp, and we look to you 
to see that he adopts one of them. You have done your 
duty, and he must be made to do his. While you are 
away on your Whitsun holiday do just give a thought to 
the poor slum child who has no Bank holiday to brighten 
up his or her dark life unless the FrEsH Arn Fun stretches 
out a helping hand. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,523 2s. 7d. 
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continued from page 996.) 
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Pike Oxford Rad, westoft. 
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Cooper, Corpl, A, 1st “Dodlordshire Regt., 


Colchester. 
Dentith, nt Eversley Villa, New Brighton. 
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10 0 INSURE A PLEASANT HOLIDAY 


Little Anna Mark. ; 
i. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Cleopatra. 
HYNE. 


C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. 
Further Adventures of Captain Keitle. 
The Little Red Captain. 
Captain Kettle, K.C.B. 

Che Trials of Commander McTurk. 

MAX PEMBERTON.” 

The Phantom Army. 
Siqnors of the Night. 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

The Three Glass Eyes. 
The Tickencote Treasure. 
Whatsoever a Man Soweth. 
The Looker On. 

F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
The Adventures of Nell Gwyn. 
The Conscience of Coralie. 
Gold and the Girl. 

LOUIS TRACY. 

The Strange Disappearance of Lady 
Delia. 
FRANK BULLEN. 
The Log of a Sea Waif. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
i “ Lady Maud.” 
Vy Watch Below. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
The Admiral, 

GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
\uldar the Oft-Born. 
the Stolen Submarine. 

‘he Angel of the Revoiuticn. 
'he Rose of Judah, 

R. S. SUR . 

'vrocks’? Jaunts and .Jollities. 

M. MeDONNELL BODKIN. 


wl Beck. 
ae HUSSEY. 
s Badsworth, M.P.H. 
F. 2 STOCKTON. . 


‘+ Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks. 
Mle Late Mra. Null. 
Nundredth Man, 
JOSEPH HATTON. 
Roques Fall Out. 
Cll House at Sandwich, 
MARTE ee and ROBT. 
LEIGHTON. 
veiet 99, * 
WA LIWELE SUTCRIPEE: 
owdene Witt. 
EW. HORNUNG. 
‘+ Shadow of the Rope. 
ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 
Premier's Daughter. 


hy 
Vh 


P 
Ix, 


EDNA LYALL. 
Doreen, The Story of a Singer. 
Wayfaring Men. 
Hope the Hermit. 
The Hinderers. 
E. BRADDON. 
Just As I Am. 
Dead Men’s Shoes. 
The Golden Cal}. 
The Day Will Come. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Sir George Tressady. 
The Story of Bessie Costrell. 
“RITA.” 
The Confessions of a Court Modiste. 


BARONESS ORCZY. 
The Case of Miss Elliott. 
ANNIE S. SWAN. 
The Ayres of Studletgh. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
A Broken Promise. 
A Simple Gentleman. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
Rezdnov. 
Senator North. 

FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Mad Dumaresgq. 

MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
A Struggle for Fame. 
The Senior Partner. 

MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Stronger Than Love. 

MRS. C, N. WILLIAMSON. 
The Newspaper Girl. 

MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
A Loyal Lover. 

LUCAS CLEEVE. 
A Double Marriage. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
The Dream and the Business. 


. 


‘ FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Beatrice Froyle’s Crime. 

A Patched-up Affair. 

A Hole and Corner Marriage. 
The Mis-Rule of Three. 

The Secret of Princess Paul. 
The Mastcr Key. 


W. PETT RIDGE. 
Mord Emly. 


| HAROLD McGRATBE. 


Arms and the Woman. 
GRANT ALLEN. 

The Typewriter Girl. 
AMELIA E. BARR. 

Bernicia. 
L. B. WALFORD. 

Sty Patrick the Puddock. 


C. MAJOR. 


When Kriyhthood wae in Flower. 


10d., six for 3s, 4d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. 


Pack a few of these 
Novels in your Bag 
before going away. 


| 
| 
| 


W. W. JACOBS. 
The Skipper’s Wooing. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The New Rector. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Parasite. 
GUY BOOTHBY. 
The Woman of Death. 
A Desperate Conspiracy. 
A Royal Affair. 
H. G. WELLS. 
The Invisible Man. 
HORACE A. VACHELL. 
The Face of Clay. 
R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD 
OSBOURNE. 
The Wrong Box. 
K. and H. PRICHARD. 
Tie Chronicles of Don Q. 
SILAS K. HOCKING. 


Meadowsweet and Rue. 


FERGUS HUME. 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
Hagar of the Pawnshop. 
Lady Jezebel. 
The Miser’s Will. 
CLIVE HOLLAND. 
Musumé: An Anglo-Japanese 
Marriage. 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 
The Kecper of the Waters. 
Rachel Marr. 
HEADON GILL. 
The Shadow of the Bear, 
Guilty Gold. 
The Plunder Ship. 
Tracked Down. 
E. N. WESTCOTT. 
David Harum, 
RICHARD MARSH. 
Strange Wooing of Mary Boulter. 
The Duke and the Damsel, 
The Beetle. 
M. P. SHIEL.. 
The White Wedding. 
The Yellow Dunger. 
LEONARD MERRICK. 
When Love Flics Ont o the Window. 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTRY. 
Dr. Bunderby’s Boys. 
J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
The Seafarers. 
FRANK NORRIS. 
Shanghaied, 
HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Tove or Licences 
JOSEPH LYONS and CECIL 


RALEIGH. 
The Treasare « 


fie Temple. 


ice 6d. each, of all Bocksellers, or post free (inland) 8d. cach; three volumes for 


ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 


Bright Stories, Bright Articles, 
and Bright Pictures are the 


Features of 


THE COMET. 


Take it with you at _Whitsun. 


~ | The - Scout: [— 


The Boy’s Weekly. 


Dying to Save _ the 
Windsor Express (a 
true story) 

AND 


Saved by a Tune 
By Sir John Harvey Blunt 


are two of the features 
of this week’s issue of 


The Scout. 


One Penny. 


Ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a enger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


Z100. RaiLwaY} INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 


£100 CYCLING 
502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2, 000 and one of £1,000. 


This Iusurance holds good fur_any number of claims o! 
£2,000 cach- not tor one only, £2,000 speciaily guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION 
LIMITED, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, EC... to whom notices 
ot m, under the foitowing conditions, must be sent within seven 
duys to the cbove address. 


Will be paid by the above Corporation tu the lega 

representative of any person killed by an acc?- 

£2, OOO dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenge: 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

passenger (including post office servants in rail ’ 
and who,'at the time of such accident, tad ia hits, 
the Insurance Conpon on this page, or the pag 

with his, or her, usual signature, Written i ink 
spaco provided at the foot. This paper may be 
place of abode, so dong as the coupon is signed, 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum elidl be paid to the lega’ 

representative of such person intared, should death result from 
such accident within tt alendar months thereafter, and thar 
notice of the accident within three days of its occurrence. 


HT, passessior 
a which ib is 
peneil on the 
left at huis, or her, 


Tn the ev a person, net being a railway servan- 
on duly. ne suicide, dor engaged in an illegal act 
g 100 having the « urrent number of Pearcor s Weekly on him. 


or her, at the tune of being killed Ds a orai!way acci 
dent in the United Kingdom, Although not by. an aecident to any 
penn iaeowloch he, sive, may be travelling as a pas Senger, the 
yal representative. of the deeeased will receive the gum of ONE 
in NDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be sicned or not, pro 
Vided rotice tn every case be wiven te ‘THe Ocras ACCIDENT AND 
Cosrayike Corronsiox, Limiiep, 36 to 44 Moorgate street, Londor, 
Pac. within seven_days from the otecurrence of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the Jexal represe ntat 
of any evyclist who meets his death by aecident while actusdly riding 
it cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such aecident had a. 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. ort 
haper in which itis, with his, or her, nus will Stanature, written it 
nk or pencil, on the space provided : it the foot, and that deac 
secured: within twenty four hours thereafter, that i > 
aiven of such acewtent to the said nine to i ' 
ithin three dvs of its occurrence ‘Miis ‘ t 
or her, place of abode, so long as the ea ec cured 
The above condi are the essence ol nut t 
Fhis insurance hails good for the current ov f issrs GE AS 
entitles the hetder to the Demettooat. and ss , he 
al, the “ Ocean Accident and Guarantee Coupeny, Limited, 
Act," 1: 0. Risks Ne 
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SEE [see wHy: 


The top of the tin is 
different to all others 
This is why 


BRASSO 


is so economical 


4M MostWholesome& Healthful. | ra A 
vg ee ellis | 


Patronised by 


GES 11.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 
RUGS ‘ QF GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. "Wa Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 


RG vA THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
iV of Pearson’s Weekly, 36.09. On receipt of P.O. for 5 . 
a — wil forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 5/ to include the best brand of cocoa: i.e., Fry's Pure ConceNTRATEL, 


te yee address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS None is praised or recommended more highly.’ By special processe- 
AWAY, LAVAL ANY Oe) " WOVEN HALF-CUINEA employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtained 


‘ Os: > ic ae <2, QBS als wr = from the cocoa bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 
~~ Dy Sa Ss * ( (i can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wrong 
All A ac Xk \ wa eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry's Pur 
N WES WS » 1; “fan CoNCENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked ‘stomach 
ew >| Wy ma? fe x cP ; try a cup with a dry biscuit. 
Designs. 


maltese for Drawing Room ‘Dining Room, Bedroom, 
SF Uap sbasee sy Con Creal Bien 
oO onable self-shades o! ice, reens, Blues, 6 
and Art sare ourings to suit alt ae irements, aud The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 
NARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be —Gag’s Hospital Gazeit’ 
sent out as Sample Carpets, thus showing the 
identical quality ve do supply in all sizes. ie 4 
are made of material equal to wool, and being 
apecialty of our own, can only be obtained direct 
rom our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
: Ni OVEB 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
Reson aS es PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money, 
aa | willingly returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
colicited Testimonials received. 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! 
With every Carpet we shall aBso- 

LUTELY GIVE AWAY 8 ver: 

Rug to match, or w wil 

Carpetaand TWO RUGs for a 6d.~ 

Hi ®Belvtr Road, “ast Leicester, 


4 ™ — 
qi. Cox, Feq., writes: “* Mease send ¥ 
Tinie: It ‘PURE CONCENTRATED 
Fouban beep in wear twelve sonra . : ae - , 


| The s Gigantic Sale of the “ Queen's ni ” nouveh ota ; Patronised by Royalty: 


|HEARTH RUGS. Scaienagine nant 


Ree E 4 od ‘Chr: stofure 
| In REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PAT? we E Princess resie ‘Niceph vem 
yl | measuring 6ft. long and 3ft. Commence 2 i i 
a world-wide reputation for Taacniacenos, eee Princess de Croy (Londonderry 
having no equal. Registered designs, aud conside: Dowager Marchiovess of 
Thousands of repeat « arent and testimosiais received, giving the | Dowager Marchioness Downshirc ‘ ‘ 
nest satisfaction ington , 
Vostage | Special Offer—Three for 6-9, Six for 11:3, Twelve for 22- ep . 
6d, +t: Trade Mark on all Goo fs. Beware of FeGerieas bane = ple ‘os 
extra. Plea Kly.” . Marchtom 


9@ wrntion Pears n's Week 


Gigantic Bate of the “ Queen's Royal ' Household Reversibie Rich Turkey Pattern 


Seat nian CARPETS ws. oD Tih Beat fo the anes 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN TRE WORLD. ath ven without neato 
bandaois border to corres: pod. ao marvel of excel dene nel be “uly susan te of rey 
nm orde' 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other 


laying: down a square in the in'ddile of the room, the 
according tu the French fashion. oft. by mt. duced IL. 

by 6f. ao ueed 411 $ “Sale Price 13/6 Mt. by It. .. .. Reduced 196 

Sale Price 6. ott. a; i . ise Taft. by 134 2 Sale Price 22), . 

: 7 =_ = mtpiete cs BBE MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, ILR.H 


by 7 % a ft. a - ” 
tbe tate, ee * Fe by Bilge « 35 


Ilustrated Bai ani in nC ha h ; Ie Qui in 1% thle Linen, Beylets ads, Ovey “mantels, Curtains, ey | PRINCE OF WALES, AND TO OTHER ROYAL HOUSES OF EU! 


yor mer iene * Pearson's Weekly,” 36 lun, Address = 


- WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Ail Conimunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 
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